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SOCIAL  INTERPRETATION 
A  Study  in  Coxceptional  Evolution 
Arthtr  B.  Moehlmax,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
EDITOR,  "THE  NATION’S  SCHOOLS  ’ 

Dr.  Mofhlman  traren  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  eonrept  of  pnhlie  relation$ 
from  itn  inception  after  tho  World  War  to  it»  present  definition. 


During  the  past  decade  the  Andre 
technique  for  ke(‘pinp  the  pub-  the  tit 
lie  informed  about  their  schools  with  t 
has  undergone  a  large  evolution.  Al-  ment 
though  sporadic  attempts  to  interpret  the  I 
the  schools  had  been  made  in  isolated  Childi 
instances,  the  periml  prior  to  1918  ^lay 
was  marked  bv  individual  rather  than  Goods 
coordinated  and  integrated  effort.  The 
William  ^IcAiidrew,  a  unique  indi-  of  his 
vidual,  had  achieved  considerable  per-  appeal 
sonal  success  through  the  use  of  pub-  men  a 
licity  in  bringing  school  and  commu-  ence  t 
nity  needs  closer  together.  The  de-  Since 
velopment  of  Washington  Irving  High  years 
School  resulted  from  just  such  a  pro-  tance 
gram,  and  in  his  public  relations  Me-  thusia 
Andrew*  had  a  definite  advantage  over  wdio  p 
Doctor  ^raxw’cll,  then  superintendent  see  th< 
of  the  New*  York  City  schools.  Su-  in  the 
perintendent  Maxwell  w’as  for  a  long  immei 
time  opposed  to  this  new  type  of  focuse 
school,  and  used  much  administrative  runnii 
pressure  to  prevent  its  development,  throuf 
He  was  confronted,  how'cver,  by  so  and  w 
strong  and  unified  a  community  public  into  v 
opinion  that  even  he  w*as  forced  to  ac-  activit 
cept  the  ^fc.Vndrew  program.  The  re-  The 
suits  of  his  experience  were  finally  the  p 
garnered  together  as  sup^estions  in  a  school 
unique  monograph  by  William  Me-  and  it 

1  Ptiblisheil  by  the  World  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1917, 


Andrew,^  and  published  in  1917  under 
the  title  “The  Public  and  Its  Schools,” 
w’ith  the  significant  subtitle  “A  State¬ 
ment  of  the  Means  of  Finding  Wliat 
the  Intelligent  Public  Expects  of 
Children  and  How  a  School  System 
^lay  be  Managed  to  Deliver  the 
Goods.” 

The  ^fcAndrew  plan,  like  so  many 
of  his  new*  ideas,  had  little  immediate 
appeal  for  the  large  body  of  school¬ 
men  and  did  not  have  the  w’ide  influ¬ 
ence  that  might  have  been  expected. 
Since  it  requires  approximately  twenty 
years  from  inception  to  general  accep¬ 
tance  of  an  idea,  this  lack  of  early  en¬ 
thusiasm  need  cause  little  w’orry.  He 
w’ho  ploughs  the  land  does  not  alw’ays 
see  the  harvest.  In  1917  we  were  also 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  w’ar,  and  the 
immediate  educational  attention  was 
focused  upon  how*  to  keep  the  schools 
running  with  the  difficulties  created 
through  the  drawing  off  of  both  men 
and  women  teachers  by  the  thousands 
into  war  and  collateral  governmental 
activity. 

The  end  of  the  World  War  brought 
the  problems  of  personnel  and  of 
school  plant  shortage  into  bold  relief 
and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  im- 
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mediate  attention  was  directed  to  these 
two  areas.  The  first  organized  at¬ 
tempts  to  maintain  reporting  relations 
between  school  and  community  devel¬ 
oped  immediately  after  the  war  and 
were  characterized  by  the  adaptation 
of  well-organized,  high-pressure  tech¬ 
niques  pointed  toward  the  achievement 
of  specific  and  immediate  objectives, 
such  as  extensions  of  the  school  plant 
and  increases  in  teacher  salaries.” 
These  procedures  were  influenced  con¬ 
siderably  by  the  success  of  organized 
propaganda  during  the  World  War  by 
means  of  which  a  high  morale  was 
developed  and  the  financing  of  war 
expense  made  possible. 

The  experience  of  these  early  years 
resulted  by  1023  in  a  greater  empha¬ 
sis  on  continuing  programs  of  din*ct 
publicity.  Clyde  R.  ^filler’s  success¬ 
ful  exp<‘rimentation  in  Cleveland 
brought  publicity  into  greater  relief 
and  initiated  the  second  stage  in  de¬ 
velopment.® 

The  Detroit  internal  continuing 
survey  (1010-1025)  found  a  largt*  city 
school  system  in  the  third  stage  of  a 
long-time  effort  to  separate  the  schools 
from  partisan  ward  politics.  Detroit, 
by  discarding  the  short  high-pressure 
outside  survey  technique,  was  also 
forced  to  consider  other  means  of  in¬ 
forming  the  community  than  through 
use  of  the  current  publicity  procedure. 
The  rebuilding  of  this  system  without 
much  friction  or  conflict  made  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  develop  a  parallel  prt^ram 
of  adult  education  including  teachers, 
parents  and  other  adults  in  the  com¬ 


munity,  in  order  that  the  school  would 
not  run  so  far  ahead  of  its  support 
that  reaction  and  failure  would  be  the 
inevitable  results.  Out  of  this  expe¬ 
rience  grew  the  first  unitary  concept 
of  interpretation  as  a  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  of  adult  education  classified  as 
Public  Rfdations.^ 

Units  in  publicity  were  given  in 
general  courses  in  sch(X)l  administra¬ 
tion  as  early  as  1J>21,  but  the  teaching 
of  separately  organized  courses  did  not 
start  until  several  years  later.  The 
first  course  entitled  “Public  School 
Relations”  was  organized  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  ^lichigan  in  l!>25-2fi.  At 
other  institutions,  the  general  course 
title  was  “Piddic  School  Publicity.” 

For  the  next  five  years  (1J>2.5-1930) 
although  increasing  emphasis  was 
placed  on  community  relations  in 
teaching  institutions  and  also  in  city 
school  systems,  it  was  not  until  the 
effects  of  the  depression  l)egan  to  be 
felt  seriously  that  educational  leaders 
g(‘nerally  gave  more  serious  attention 
to  this  aspiH't  of  the  general  adminis¬ 
trative  problem.  The  depression 
taught  the  tcjtching  profession  what 
happens  when  a  poorly  balanced  tax 
system,  operating  through  archaic  ad¬ 
ministrative  organization,  meets  a  de- 
])r(*ssiou  and  a  large  8<KMal  activity 
lalH)rs  in  a  heavy  sea  of  j>opular  mis- 
iHiderstandiug.  Searching  hastily  for 
a  remedy,  the  educational  world  quick¬ 
ly  recognized  the  need  of  c<uuj)rehen- 
sive  programs  for  social  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  tried  to  make  up  for  lost 
time. 

In  the  course  of  this  developmental 


Carter  Alexander  and  W.  MV.  Thelaen,  “Publlotty  Campaigns  for  Better  School  Support" 
(World  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1921)  is  an  example  of  the  literature  covering  this  first  phase. 

3  The  two  significant  publications  in  which  publicity  was  stressed  were  both  products  of 
Cleveland  experience  and  owed  their  inspiration  to  Miller’s  work  and  Included:  Harlan  C. 
Hines  and  Robinson  O.  Jones,  “Public  School  Puhllcity”  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1923);  and  Clyde  R.  Miller  and  Fred  Charles,  “Publicity  and  the  Public  School”  (Houghton, 
MlfTlln  Co.,  Boston,  1924). 

4  Arthur  B.  Moehlman’s  “Public  School  Relations”  (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  CTlilcago,,  1917) 
was  the  pioneer  work  expressing  this  general  viewpoint. 
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period,  it  became  early  apparent  that 
“publicity”  was  much  too  narrow  a 
term  to  describe  so  wide  a  field  of 
tffort.  Publicity,  in  fact,  became  pro¬ 
gressively  only  a  single  aspect  of  the 
entire  field.  “Public  Relations”  was 
generally  accepted  by  1930  as  a  better 
classification,  but  progressive  exami¬ 
nation  of  this  classification  showed 
that  public  relations  actually  described 
better  a  condition  than  a  program. 
It  was  neither  sufliciently  broad  nor 
significantly  descriptive  to  designate 
the  activity  which  has  for  its  funda¬ 
mental  objective  Ix^th  the  translation 
of  the  community  to  the  educational 
institution  and  the  translation  of  the 
inlucational  institution  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  ]M>pular  connotations  pro¬ 
gressively  attaclunl  to  publicity  by 
high-powered  “press-agenting”  and  the 
social  flavor  devclop<*d  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  by  professional  “public  relations 
counselors”  to  individuals  and  indus¬ 
try  has  made  the  use  of  either  term 
questionable  socially,  apart  from  its 
definitive  limitations.  The  term  Edu¬ 
cational  Interpretation  w’as  almost 
spontaneously  coined  during  the  de¬ 
pression  crisis  in  1933,  and  was  used 
to  describe  the  activity  of  the  1937 
Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Su¬ 
perintendence  entitled  “The  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Its  Iuterj)retation 
for  Democracy.”  This  term  had  the 
same  weakness  as  several  preceding 
classifications,  in  so  far  as  it  deserilted 
only  one  aspect  of  a  two-way  process. 
The  term  “Social  Interpretation” 
evolved  in  1935  and  was  used  iu  the 
•Tanuarv,  1936,  issue  of  The  Nations 
Schools  to  describe  an  editorial  board 
classification  heretofore  considered  as 


“Public  Relations.”  The  title  “Social 
Interpretation,”  with  the  subtitle 
“Principles  and  Practices  of  Commu¬ 
nity  and  Public-School  Interpreta¬ 
tion”  was  adopted  by  the  most  recent 
general  publication  in  this  field.® 

The  difference  in  concept  Ijetween 
“Public  Relations”  and  “Social  Inter¬ 
pretation”  may  l)e  most  easily  noted 
by  a  direct  comparison  of  two  defini¬ 
tions  that  represent  a  decade  of  devel¬ 
opment. 

Public  Relations,  1927® 

“Public  relations  may  be  defined 
simply  as  organize<l  factual  informa¬ 
tional  service  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  public  informed  of  its  educational 
program.  It  is  opposed  to  Publicity  in 
the  generally  acceptetl  sense  in  that  it 
harl)Ors  no  selfish  motive  and  l)elievea, 
as  a  basic  principle,  that  the  people  are 
entitle<l  to  possession  of  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  their  schools.  It  is  im()ersonal, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  built  around  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  child  rather  than  the  glori¬ 
fication  and  elevation  of  ambitious  indi¬ 
viduals.” 

Social  Interpretation,  1938^ 

“The  activity  of  social  interpretation 
arises  from  a  functional  institutional 
demand  and  is  justifiable  and  essential 
.so  long  as  it  remains  within  functional 
limitations.  From  a  definitive  stand¬ 
point  social  interpretation  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  ns  that  activity  v'hereby  the  in¬ 
stitution  is  made  aware  of  community 
conditions  and  needs  and  the  factual  in¬ 
formational  service  whereby  the  people 
arc  kept  continuously  informed  of  the 
purpose,  value,  conditions,  and  needs  of 
their  educational  program.  .  .  .  Social 
interpretation  is  an  all-inclusive  activ¬ 
ity  which  includes  the  two  major  sub¬ 
divisions  of  community  and  institu¬ 
tional  interpretation.” 

As  a  functional  concept  social  in¬ 
terpretation  offers  not  only  a  sound 


5  Arthur  B.  Moehlman,  “Social  Interpretation”  (D.  Appleton -Century  Co.,  New  York,  1938). 
8  Arthur  B.  Moehlman,  “Public  School  Relations,”  p.  4. 

7  Arthur  B.  Moehlman.  “Social  Interpretation,"  p.  104. 
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description  for  a  field  of  activity,  but  education  which  include  presentation 
also  implies  directly  an  institutional  of  all  known  facts  and  complete  free- 
pbilosophy  respecting  community  and  dom  of  discussion  of  these  fact#  by 
institutional  responsibilities.  It  is  the  people.  The  ultimate  objective 
entirely  free  from  connotations  that  is  to  develop  continuing  public  con- 
are  functionally  untenable.  Social  in-  sciousness  of  the  importance  of  the 
terpretation  and  propaganda  represent  educational  process  in  a  democratic 
opposite  poles.  Social  interpretation  social  organization,  to  establish  con- 
is  recognition  and  satisfaction  of  in-  fidence  in  the  functioning  institution, 
stitutional  responsibility  for  locating,  to  furnish  adequate  means  to  main- 
defining  and  crystallizing  unexpressed  tain  its  efficient  operation,  and  to  im- 
and  undefined  social  feelings,  desires  prove  the  partnership  concept  through 
and  wills.  It  seeks  clarification  and  active  parental  participation  in  the 
definiteness  in  expression  of  the  social  development  and  improvement  of  the 
will  through  methods  of  democratic  program. 

A  SCHOOL’S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  A  COMMl^NITY 

WiiiT  Brooan,  Ph.T). 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUC.\TION 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY,  EVANSTON.  lELINOLS 

A  practical  conitideratioH  of  the  discrepancies  often  found  bottceen  the  statements  of 
educational  ideals,  and  their  actual  application  to  school  and  community  relations. 

SCHOOL  and  community  relation-  of  people  with  diverse  interests,  some 
ships  are  a  complex  mixture  of  of  which  support,  some  of  which  con- 
daily  needs  to  get  things  done,  flict  with  a  teacher’s  efforts.  A  school 
and  the  more  philosophical  problem  of  system  may  adopt  certain  institu- 
the  function  of  a  public  school  in  the  tional  practices  which  tend  toward 
society  which  supjwrts  it.  Sometimes  ritualism  with  age,  and  these  practices 
our  dealing  with  these  daily  problems  must  l)e  studied,  but  this  is  about  the 
is  futile  because  of  no  philosophy,  and  only  way  a  “school”  may  be  studied 
sometimes  the  philosophy  furnishes  as  a  unity. 

an  academic  retreat  wdthin  which  to  Hence,  it  is  easier  for  me  to  con- 
hide  from  the  unpleasant  intrusion  of  sider  the  school  and  community  prol)- 
facts.  We  have  further  complicated  lem  in  terms  of  a  teacher,  operat- 
the  problem  by  talking  about  “the  intj  within  certain  institutional  prao- 
school,”  “the  community,”  and  “the  tices  and  rituals,  as  she  undertakes  to 
society,”  as  entities  when  they  have  guide  the  education  of  the  children 
little  or  no  existence  as  such.  “The  for  whom  she  is  responsible.  Her 
school”  is  an  institution,  of  course,  but  guidance  of  education  is  her  most 
in  practice  the  school  disappears  and  valid  contribution  to  community  life, 
a  teacher  with  a  group  of  children  despite  the  recent  pedagogical  pres- 
l)ecomea  the  unit  about  which  we  must  sures  which  attempt  to  make  teachers 
talk.  “The  community”  is  not  a  solid  be  everything  from  nursemaids  to 
front,  opposing  or  supporting  an  edu-  social  messiahs. 
cational  program,  but  several  groups  Lest  those  who  enjoy  hasty  criti 
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cisra  based  on  scant  investigation  take 
the  foregoing  paragraph  to  indicate 
a  school  isolated  from  life,  let  me 
state  that  it  means  quite  the  contrary. 
It  involves  a  teacher  active  and  under¬ 
standing  in  social  being,  one  who  has 
from  her  own  experience  evaluated 
social  forces  to  the  extent  of  knowing 
those  purposes  toward  which  she  will 
work.  Let  it  be  clear,  in  passing,  that 
I  do  not  believe  teachers  can  make 
effective  contributions  to  community 
welfare  unless  they  do  have  clearly 
described,  rationally  constructed  ideas 
concerning  desirable  and  undesirable 
social  forces.  These  ideas,  moreover, 
are  not  to  be  dried-up  academic  skele¬ 
tons,  carefully  closeted  against  inquis¬ 
itive  eyes  and  ears,  but  must  be  the 
guides  for  conduct  both  in  and  out  of 
the  classroom.  We  have  heard  so  much 
about  “presenting  both  sides  fairly” 
that  I  wonder  if  we  haven’t  allowed 
academic  neutrality  to  drift  into  so¬ 
cial  sterility. 

The  teacher  must  also  understand 
that  education  is  not  a  social  force, 
but  a  social  instrument  to  be  used  by 
those  powerful  enough  and  capable 
enough  to  control  it.  She,  as  a  teacher, 
should  be  the  most  capable  person  to 
wield  the  social  instrument  called  edu¬ 
cation,  but  the  matter  of  power  is 
something  different.  It  is  in  dealing 
with  those  forces  powerful  enough  to 
direct  the  lives  and  mould  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  children  that  teachers  need  the 
most  intelligence  and  courage. 

The  most  powerful  force  in  any  so¬ 
ciety  is  the  vague  but  effective  collec¬ 
tion  of  symbols  which  a  member  must 
acquire  in  order  to  achieve  prestige. 
These  symbols  are  prized  possessions, 
and  one  rarely  secures  them  except 
in  terms  of  conformity  to  the  mores 


of  his  group.  It  is  foolish  to  expect 
the  non-conformist  to  acquire  the  acco¬ 
lades  of  acquiescence.  It  is  not  unfair 
to  say  that  in  the  United  States  wealth 
is  our  outstanding  symbol.  “Respec¬ 
tability”  in  terms  of  a  family  and 
nominal  church  affiliations;  commu¬ 
nity  acceptance  in  terms  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Country  Club,  Kiwanis, 
and  the  Masonic  Lodge;  “sound  think¬ 
ing,”  in  terms  of  the  correct  political 
party  and  staunch  support  of  “The 
American  Way,”  are  all  bolstering 
phenomena  which  add  to  the  prestige 
of  wealth.  Nevertheless,  if  a  man  is 
wealthy  enough  he  can  do  without 
these  social  supports  and  his  eccentric¬ 
ities  are  overlooked.  Besides,  a  few 
well-publicized  contributions  to  worthy 
charities  can  cover  a  host  of  evils. 

It  is  a  sound  logical  assumption 
that  the  best  education  in  a  given  so¬ 
ciety  is  that  which  prepares  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  achieve  the  most  valued  sym- 
l)ols  within  that  society.  Hence,  we 
might  assume  that  the  dominant  mo¬ 
tive  in  American  education  would  be 
the  preparation  to  acquire  wealth.  In 
rt*cent  years  we  have  toned  that  down 
to  the  somewhat  humbler  “cam  a  liv¬ 
ing.”  Strangely  enough,  this  assump¬ 
tion  is  not  altogether  correct,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not,  our  general  educa¬ 
tional  pattern  is  paradoxical  in  that 
its  verbalizations  profess  one  ideal 
while  its  practices  portray  another. 

The  shrewdness  and  chicanery  which 
is  generally  called  “good  business”  is 
just  a  bit  too  strong  for  pedagogical 
stomachs  to  swallow  straight.  It  is 
doubtful,  moreover,  if  business  men 
themselves  would  permit  an  open  and 
above-board  training  of  children  di¬ 
rected  toward  proficiency  in  the  tricks 
of  trade.  This  would  be  immoral,  be- 
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cause  the  school  should  teach  children 
all  the  lovely  proverbs  of  truth  and 
light  and  leave  practical  education  to 
business  itself.  This  seeming  contra¬ 
diction  is  as  old  as  our  country.  The 
shrewdest,  most  cunning  Yankee  in 
old  Boston  no  doubt  sat  in  devout 
silence  listening  to  John  Cotton’s 
beautiful  sermons  about  righteousness, 
planning  the  while  trickery  for  the 
next  day’s  trade.  The  religious  sin¬ 
cerity  of  many  of  our  modern  indus¬ 
trial  barons  cannot  l)e  questioned,  but 
the  cultured  references  of  the  minister 
to  the  brotherhoo<l  of  man  doesn’t 
seem  to  have  much  eflFeet  on  Monday’s 
actions  in  dealing  with  a  competitor  or 
a  group  of  striking  lal)orers. 

We  in  school  teaching  have  been 
just  as  successful  in  ketqiing  our 
highly  moral  ideas  from  affecting  too 
seriously  our  daily  practice,  yet  we 
are  shocked  profoundly  when  w’c  dis¬ 
cover  that  our  practices,  not  our  ideals, 
have  determined  the  quality  of  our 
contribution  to  the  community.  Our 
most  customarv’  reaction  to  this  dis¬ 
covery  is  to  place  the  entire  blame  for 
this  contretemps  u|)on  “community 
attitudes,”  “business  methml  of  cut¬ 
throat  competition,”  et  cetera,  thereby 
al>solving  ourselves  from  all  blame. 
We  are  justified  in  discerning  these 
sources  of  our  immoral  moralities,  but 
it  is  iutellectually  dishonest  of  us  not 
to  admit  that  many  of  our  practices 
in  dealing  with  children  directly  in¬ 
culcate  the  habits  of  social  liehavior 
we  speak  of  w’ith  academic  horror. 

.V  few  examples  can  be  used  to  clar¬ 
ify  the  preceding  statements,  “Ruj^ed 
individualism”  has  come  upon  hard 
times,  and  its  companion  “competi¬ 
tion”  is  also  in  academic  disrepute, 
verbally.  “CoJ^peratiou”  and  “group 


living”  are  the  tokens  to  which  we  now- 
offer  prayers  and  the  goals  which  we 
profess  to  desire.  Nevertheless,  an 
examination  of  school  procedures 
makes  one  feel  that  w-e  have  adopted 
the  business  man’s  attitude  toward 
ministers,  and  we  require  that  our 
pedagogical  preachers  pray  in  their 
pulpits  and  leave  practical  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  practical  men.  Such  an 
attitude  explains,  perhaps,  w-hy  one 
may  search  vainly  in  a  course  of  studv 
for  material  to  make  au  educational 
reality  out  of  the  fine  phrases  of  the 
foreword.  Those  eourse  of  studv 
forewords  are  a  sort  of  pedagogical 
prayer  neeessary  for  emotional  release 
before  we  taekle  the  practical  prob¬ 
lem  of  teaching  school. 

“Social  co()|H*ratiou”  is  one  of  our 
l)e8t  academic  banalities,  made  banal 
by  our  actual  practice.  Let  us  inves¬ 
tigate  this  phrase  in  terms  of  a  school 
system  in  an  average  American  city. 
“Coiiperation”  implies  organized  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  jiarties  concerned  to  achieve 
mutually  accepted  goals.  In  educa¬ 
tion,  parents,  taxpaying  uon-parents. 
school  teachers,  ami  children  are  con¬ 
cerned.  To  w  hat  extent  do  all  of  these 
groups  participate  in  formulating  de¬ 
sirable  educational  goals  i  To  what 
extent  is  education  an  “organized 
effort”  of  all  of  these  groups  f  Perhaps 
such  questions  sound  silly,  but  they 
are  not  unless  our  phrase  “social  co¬ 
operation”  is  silly. 

The  investigation  of  this  phrase  can¬ 
not  end  w-ith  the  al>ove  suggested 
probing  of  united  community  conduct 
of  school  affairs.  We  must  sample  one 
or  tw’o  of  our  customary  classroom 
practices  in  terms  of  “cooperation.” 
At  least  ninety-five  per  cent  of  our 
schools  use  a  highly  competitive  indi- 
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vidualistic  system  of  piving  marks. 
Children  are  taught  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  school  careers  to  regard 
every  other  child  as  an  active  antag¬ 
onist  for  that  sum  mum  honum  of  the 
classroom,  a  high  mark.  Their  work 
must  “be  their  own,”  and  in  most 
cases  if  w’e  catch  a  youngster  asking 
for  or  giving  help  to  another  child  we 
call  it  cheating  and  punish  the  cul¬ 
prits.  Coti|>eration  ?  Develop  these 
suggestion.s  and  see  where  thinking 
goes. 

Another  disturbing  conflict  ari8<*s 
when  we  combine  a  couple  of  phrases, 
“planned  society”  and  “learning  by 
doing,”  then  examine  them  in  light 
of  practice.  If  children  are  to  “learn 
by  doing”  how  to  plan  or  control  their 
society,  how  many  schools  can  say, 
truthfully,  that  they  contribute  any¬ 
thing  but  negative  learning?  Chil¬ 
dren  are  told  by  law  at  what  age  they 
must  enter  school,  by  the  Board  of 
Education  regulations,  at  what  month 
of  the  year  and  day  of  the  month  they 
start  and  end  their  school  year,  what 
hour  of  the  day  they  must  arrive  and 
depart,  when  they  must  have  recess  and 
luncheon  intermission.  The  teacher 
tells  them  when  they  are  to  study, 
what  and  how  much  of  it,  then  she 
judges  the  success  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments.  Pencil  sharpening,  use  of 
toilet,  el  cetera,  are  timed  carefully. 

(I  once  heard  Dean  Melbv  remark, 
in  answ(*r  to  a  teacher’s  complaint  that 
children  spent  so  much  time  in  the 
toilet  they  just  “had  to  bt*  checked,” 
that  th(*re  must  be  something  peculiar 
about  a  classroom  that  made  children 
prefer  a  toilet.  ) 

Df  course  the  immediate  answer  to 
the  foregoing  comments  is  that  “we 
must  have  administration  and  organi¬ 


zation.”  Granted,  but  if  we  hold  any 
belief  in  our  verbalizations  concerning 
learning  by  doing  and  planning  our 
society,  w’e  must  answer  two  questions : 
Where  do  our  children  have  a  chance 
to  “learn  by  doing”  ?  Where  do  they 
have  a  chance  to  plan  ? 

Actually,  the  school’s  chief  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  community  has  been  an 
increased  power  to  rationalize  many 
social  practices  we  profess  to  con¬ 
demn  ;  and  our  procedures  have 
strengthened  the  evils  we  enjoy  attack¬ 
ing. 

Children  are  not  educated  in  social 
conduct  by  words.  They  are  educated 
by  the  continuous,  day  by  day  acts 
which  are  accepted  as  “good”  or  pun¬ 
ished  as  “bad.”  Social  atmosphere  is 
impossible  to  define  but  its  variations 
are  nof  hard  to  describe,  and  it  is  in 
the  field  of  creating  a  desirable  social 
atmosphere  that  teachers  can  make 
their  greatest  contribution  to  commu¬ 
nity  welfare.  This  job  should  start, 
for  teachers,  in  the  scho«fl. 

Most  teachers  will  agree  that  the 
destructive  competition  betw’een  na¬ 
tions  or  industries  is  harmful, — that 
coiiperation  and  good  will  should  ob¬ 
tain.  Ilow’ever,  these  same  teachers 
balk  at  the  suggestion  of  eliminating 
marks,  grade  classifications,  and  our 
other  rituals  of  competitive  education. 
It  is  stylish  now  for  teachers  to  be 
“liberal”  when  discussing  economics, 
so  they  will  accept  readily  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  labor  groups  are  entitled  to 
an  effective  voice  in  the  management 
of  industry.  These  same  teachers  have 
neither  the  time  nor  disposition  to 
demand  and  secure  an  effective  voice 
in  the  management  or  direction  of  the 
schools.  We  just  must  believe  in  de¬ 
mocracy,  but  some  of  the  most  bitter 
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laments  I’ve  ever  heard  came  from 
teachers  who  were  complaining  about 
“parents  trying  to  run  the  school.” 

The  customary  attack  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  school  and  community  relation¬ 
ships  is  for  a  group  of  school  people 
to  set  up  a  few  “guiding  principles,” 
construct  a  “program,”  then  figure 
out  how  to  sell  their  product  to  the 
oommunitv.  This  may  be  the  correct 
procedure.  If  so,  let  us  be  honest 
enough  to  use  the  correct  words  with 
which  to  describe  our  efforts.  We 
have  iKH'ome  a  vested  interest,  a  pres¬ 
sure  group,  attempting  by  propaganda 
to  impress  our  beliefs,  solidify  our 
position,  and  aggrandize  ourselves. 
But  these  are  ugly  words  which  should 
be  used  only  to  describe  bad  people 
like  Fascists  or  Communists;  however, 
if  group  procedures  l>ecome  identical 
then  the  words  describing  their  prac¬ 
tices  are  apt  to  be  similar.  There  is 
an  even  more  important  point.  If  the 
public  school  establishes  its  program 
by  such  means  and  operates  with  such 
social  practices,  public  school  authori¬ 
ties  should  not  be  surprised  when  their 
graduates  are  susceptible  to  these  same 
weapons  used  more  expertly  by  other 
vested  interest  groups.  It  may  l)e  ar¬ 
gued  that  we  must  operate  in  this 
fashion,  that  we  must  fight  the  devil 
with  fire.  Before  entering  into  such 
a  conflict  one  should  remember  that 
the  devil  has  all  hell  to  draw  on  for 
his  fire. 

The  basic  error  in  such  an  attack, 
however,  is  a  psychological  one. 
School  people  who  o|>erate  on  the  fore¬ 
going  basis  very  rapidly  fall  into  one 
of  two  frames  of  mind.  They  l)ecome 
antagonistic  soldiers  of  righteousness 
opposed  to  the  forces  of  evil,  or  mis¬ 
sionaries  saving  the  heathen.  Either 


is  disastrous,  and  both  are  a  nuisance 
in  any  community.  Undoubtedly  these 
attitudes  on  the  part  of  teachers  ex¬ 
plain  to  a  great  extent  the  anomalous 
position  held  by  teachers  in  most  com¬ 
munities.  People  cannot  l)e  comfort¬ 
able,  cannot  “be  themselves”  when  the 
teacher  is  around.  We  are  accustwned 
to  discussions  concerning  the  unhap¬ 
piness  of  teachers  in  many  communi¬ 
ties,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  teachers  lends  a  peculiar  note 
of  restraint  to  most  adult  gatherings. 
It  is  |)os3ible,  of  course,  this  may  be 
the  manifestation  of  a  Freudian  fixa¬ 
tion. 

The  foregoing  examples,  presented 
sketchily  and  perhaps  slightly  in  ca¬ 
ricature,  show  what  I  have  in  mind 
when  [  discuss  the  school’s  and  the 
teacher’s  real  contribution  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  so  far  as  such  practices 
obtain  it  is  hard  to  discover  any  con¬ 
tribution  other  than  a  solidification  of 
the  prevailing  morality.  This  may  be 
good,  but  if  one  prefers  to  accept  Kil¬ 
patrick’s  statement  that  one  of  the 
most  valid  measures  of  the  worth  of 
an  educational  program  is  the  extent 
t<»  which  it  frees  learners  of  parental 
prejudices,  such  an  education  fails  to 
achieve  desirable  goals. 

This  article  concerned  with  School 
and  Community  may  be  criticized  be¬ 
cause  it  deals  too  much  wdth  schools. 
Perhaps  it  should  have  delineated 
practical  programs  for  cooperative 
community  enterprises,  or  engaged  in 
an  attack  on  the  social  confusion  of 
today.  Several  recent  books  have  done 
excellent  jobs  on  the  first  task,  and  so 
many  people  are  engaged  on  the  latter 
that  another  one  would  make  little  or 
no  difference.  The  most  popular  ae* 
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tivitv  of  the  teaching  profession  today 
is  saving  the  world,  but  there  is  not 
enough  evidence  of  constructive  effort 
directed  toward  analyzing  school  pro¬ 
cedures  in  terms  of  the  social  goals 
we  desire  to  achieve.  The  picture  of 
our  educators  devoting  their  time  too 
completely  to  “social  problems”  is 
slightly  suggestive  of  the  mother  so 


busy  with  child  welfare  committees 
that  her  own  children  go  merrily  to 
the  devil.  If  we  as  teachers  have  defi¬ 
nite  social  ideas,  if  we  believe  that  the 
school  is  an  integral  unit  of  commu¬ 
nity  life,  then  it  becomes  incumbent 
upon  us  to  organize  schools  that  por¬ 
tray  our  ideals  and  devise  procedures 
which  achieve  them. 


FUNCTION  AL  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Eugene  B.  Elliott,  Ph.D. 

SUPERINTENDEa^T  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

Dr.  Elliott  defines  the  broad  aspects  of  the  public  relations  program  against  its  modern 
background  showing  its  importance  in  interpreting  educational  goals  and  needs  to 

the  public. 


Radios,  newspapers,  movies, 
social  events,  church  affairs, 
fraternal  meetings,  community 
dinners,  luncheon  clubs,  athletic 
events,  and  almost  an  endless  variety 
of  other  activities  crowd  upon  the 
time  of  the  average  person  to  lessen 
his  opportunity  for  consideration  of 
educational  matters.  The  need  for 
improved  programs  of  education  has 
frequently  forced  the  professional 
staff  to  run  far  ahead  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  introducing  changes  in  the 
school  program.  It  often  follows  that 
the  community,  failing  to  realize  the 
significance  of  the  changes,  IxHJomes 
reactionary  and  for  a  time  may  exert 
an  influence  on  the  schools  which  re¬ 
sults  in  discrediting  the  educators. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  profes¬ 
sional  thinking  left  to  its  own  re¬ 
sources  would  take  education  far 
afield  from  the  interests  and  needs  of 
the  people  to  wdiom  the  schools  must 
look  for  their  continuance  and  sup¬ 
port.  It  is  a  safe  assumption  that  the 
highly  complex  eharacter  of  modem 
times  has  greatly  complicated  the  dif¬ 


ficult  task  of  securing  the  free  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  interpretation  be- 
tw’een  the  schools  and  the  people  who 
are  served  by  them.  Even  in  our 
rural  communities,  w’here  the  number 
of  members  of  the  board  of  education 
usually  represents  from  three  to  ten 
per  cent  of  the  adult  members  of  the 
school  district  and  an  annual  meeting 
is  held  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and 
receiving  information  concerning  the 
schools,  the  task  of  interpreting  the 
schools  to  the  public  is  but  partially 
accomplished. 

Nor  is  this  a  problem  which  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  educational  group.  Pri¬ 
vate  and  public  business  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  any  way  with  the  public 
interest  finds  need  of  functional  public 
relations  activity.  Witness  to  this  fact 
is  the  addition  of  public  relations  ex¬ 
perts  to  the  staffs  of  great  corporations 
and  governmental  departments,  new 
emphasis  on  employee-customer  rela¬ 
tionships,  and  the  extensive  use  of  di¬ 
rect  and  indirect  advertising.  The 
peculiar  relationship  of  education  to 
the  hopes,  ideals,  and  institutions  of 
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a  people  miuires  the  maximum  under¬ 
standing  amoag  children,  fathers, 
mothers,  taxpayers,  teachers,  and  non¬ 
teaching  groups.  Individual  and  com¬ 
peting  group  interests  running  con¬ 
currently  with  the  primary  purpose  of 
education  increase  the  importance  of 
the  public  relations  activity.  It  is 
through  this  activity  that  the  various 
interest  groups  are  provided  with  an 
opportunity  for  understanding  the 
goals,  aims,  and  scope  of  the  entire 
program. 

''  The  functional  public  relations  ])ro- 
gram  cannot  be  api)ended  to  the  school 
program  as  one  would  hang  a  picture 
on  the  w'all.’  It  must  fit  into  the  en¬ 
tire  school  program  organically.  To 
l)e  of  greatest  value  in  education  all 
events  and  agencies  must  lx*  geared 
to  an  interpretation  of  the  instruc¬ 
tional  activity.  While  everyone  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  an  educational 
program  exerts  a  negative  or  positive 
effect,  it  is  primarily  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  executive  head  to  provide 
dir(*ction  and  c(x»rdination. 

The  successful  e-\e<*utive  must  con¬ 
cern  himself  not  only  with  the  general 
operation  of  the  public  relations  ac¬ 
tivity,  but  he  must  spend  most  of  his 
own  time  in  actually  putting  into  prac- 
ice  the  practical  aspects  of  public  re¬ 
lations.  Ill  his  position  midway  Ix*- 
tween  the  professional  and  non-pro¬ 
fessional  employees  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  board  of  education  on  the 
other  he  is  re<juired  to  face  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  wdiat  is  implied  in  the  public 
relations  activity  at  almost  every  move. 
A  novice  in  the  field  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  can  usually  learn  much  from 
the  grizzled  veterans  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  public  education.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  the  chief  ext“cutive  the 


public  relations  program  assumes  intra 
and  extra  organizational  aspects.  At 
tiuK‘8  he  may  be  interpreting  the 
scluKils  to  the  public,  again  he  may 
U*  interpreting  public  desires  to  the 
school  personnel,  or  perhaj>8  at  times 
he  may  lx‘  protecting  the  sidiools  from 
half-baked  pseudo-schem(*s  from  with-  I 
in  or  without  that  would  ultimatelv 
prove  disastrous  to  education.  i 

The  complex  nature  of  interpretation  j 

s«x>n  involves  everyone  having  rela-  \ 
tionships  with  the  schools.  Xearlv  all 
of  these  are  specialists  in  their  own 
particular  tasks.  They  do  not  see  the 
entire  picture  with  the  same  ease  that 
the  chief  e.xecutive  do<’s.  Each,  how¬ 
ever,  is  an  important  part  of  the  whole 
public  relations  program,  and  w’ithout 
the  help  of  all  a  poorer  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  results.  Since  individ¬ 
ual  glorification  is  talxx)  in  a  smoothly 
operating  public  relations  program, 
understanding  cooperation  guided  by 
the  chief  executive  must  prevail.  This 
type  of  coiiperation  assumes  a  free 
flow  of  thoughts,  suggestions,  ideas, 
and  plans  from  the  personnel  to  the 
chief  exe<*utive,  as  w’cll  as  the  smooth 
op<‘ration  of  finally  accepted  plans, 
through  regular  administrative  chan¬ 
nels. 

It  is  unfortunate  to  overlook  any¬ 
one  coming  in  contact  w’ith  the  schools. 
Each  one  has  his  own  friends  and  ac- 
(piaintances.  The  boy  who  delivers 
the  groceries  at  the  cafeteria  door  may 
contact  many  people  in  the  course  of 
the  year  to  whom  he  may  give  his  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  school.  With  only  limited 
knowledge  of  the  facts  he  may  discuss 
with  impunity  the  most  technical  as¬ 
pects  of  the  school  program.  The 
school  custodians  see  the  daily  school 
program  in  its  routine  procedures. 
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Usually  this  group  appraises  the  work 
of  the  schools  with  little  understand¬ 
ing  or  appreciation  of  social  needs. 
Unfortunately  it  happens  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  that  the  custodial  staff  has 
been  recruited  from  those  who  owe 
allegiance  to  false  gods  that  are  but 
parasites  on  society.  In  contrast  to 
this  somewhat  pessimistic  view  is  the 
fact  that  in  every  school  system  arc 
socially-minded  individuals  who  pos¬ 
sess  a  rare  comprehension  of  the  place 
of  the  school  in  modern  society.  It 
is  fortunate  that  these  people  belong 
to  all  groups  of  the  social  order,  and 
it  is  through  their  influence  that  edu¬ 
cation  has  made  notable  advances. 
How  far  this  advance  has  Wn  may 
be  best  appreciated  by  comparison  of 
present-<lay  education  with  education 
in  the  days  of  Horace  Mann. 

**  The  importance  of  the  children 
themselves  in  a  functional  public  re¬ 
lations  program  is  frequently  ovej- 
lo(Aed.  If  education  is  a  satisfying 
experience  to  the  child  he  w’ill  go  home 
to  father  and  mother  and  other  rela¬ 
tives  with  praise  for  teacher  and  his 
school.  ^  But  the  children  will  have 
still  other  nnictions.  These  will  come 
in  after  years  when  they  appraise  the 
school  in  retrospect.  Such  appraisal 
usually  places  the  same  estimate  upon 
current  e<lucational  practices  as  that 
given  to  the  schools  a  generation  ear¬ 
lier.  This  fact  should  further  serve 
to  show  educators  the  need  for  devel¬ 
oping  in  our  present  system  training 
and  experiences  in  order  that  pupils 
may  learn  the  processes  of  evaluation 
&jid  appraisal. 

Adults  are  interested  in  education 
because  of  many  direct  and  indirect 
connections  with  the  schools.  They 
are  members  of  the  social  order,  tax 


payers,  fathers  and  mothers,  sellers  of 
supplies  to  the  schools,  and  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  the  product  of  the  school. 
Because  of  inherent  interests  the  help 
of  the  grownups  should  be  encouraged 
and  solicited  in  educational  planning 
programs.  Thus  functional  public  re¬ 
lations  needs  to  consider  the  wishes 
of  all  the  people  in  relation  to  school 
programs.^ Viewed  in  this  light,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  is  a  two-w’ay  stream  w’hich 
interprets  society  to  the  schools  as  well 
as  the  schools  to  society.  Organized 
citizen  groups  actively  advising  and 
consulting  on  educational  problems 
can  do  much  to  mortise  education  to 
dominant  and  dynamic  social  needs. 
Such  organized  groups  should  be  truly 
representative  of  the  social  order.  It 
is  ultimate  folly  for  the  schools  to  l)e 
dominated  completely  by  any  single 
interest  group. 

Small  details  often  assume  greatly 
exaggerated  proportions.  A  few  words 
sj)oken  in  anger  by  a  teacher  to  a  pupil 
under  certain  circumstances  may  un¬ 
do  the  work  of  an  entire  staff,  at  least 
in  a  measure.  While  clashes  of  per¬ 
sonality  are  bound  to  arise,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  develop  among 
the  teaching  and  non-teaching  person¬ 
nel  an  appreciation  of  ways  and  means 
for  minimizing  these  conflicts.  Busi- 
n(‘8s  concerns  that  have  studied  this 
problem  work  often  operate  on  the 
expressed  motto  that  “The  customer 
is  always  right.”  Anyone  considering 
such  a  motto  knows  it  is  not  true,  and 
time  and  time  again  management  in 
such  concerns  can  by  understanding 
means  smooth  out  unreasonable  posi¬ 
tions  taken  by  customers.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  major  activities  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  individual  agents  makes 
it  exceedingly  easy  to  overlook  minor 
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activities.  The  way  one  shakes  hands, 
perhaps  the  greeting;  extended  by  a 
clerk  or  secretary  to  a  visitor,  the  dis¬ 
patch  with  which  re<| nests  are  consid¬ 
ered  and  services  rendered,  and  many 
other  things  which  taken  separately 
seem  trifling,  do  in  totality  make  a 
general  attitude  of  understanding  and 
good  will. 

>/  .  Propaganda  is  frequently  confused 

with  an  interpretative  program  of 
public  relations.  There  is,  however, 
a  clear  distinction.  Propaganda  is 
foundetl  on  emotional  appeal,  whereas 
the  interpretative  program  of  public 
relations  relies  for  its  success  upon 
the  educative  function.  '^Many  a  head¬ 
ache  and  heartache  is  left  in  the  trail 
of  a  highly  organized  propaganda  cam¬ 
paign.  The  rapid  arousal  of  emotions 
culminating  in  a  big  effort  to  attain 
the  goal  may  be  likened  to  the  smith 
heating  iron  in  his  forge  to  l)end  it  at 
will  when  the  proper  temperature  is 
reached.  Sobered  judgment  often  rues 
the  positions  taken  during  jMjriods  of 
emotionally  dominated  action.  The 
educative  process  ou  the  other  hand 
provides  ample  opportunity  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  evaluation  of  desired  objec¬ 
tives.  It  is  a  program  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  slower  but  much  more  sure  of 
reaching  goals  based  on  sound  and 
mature  judgment. 

High  pressure  campaigns  for  school 
Ituildings  have  often  left  a  commu¬ 
nity  with  a  burden  of  debt  which  re¬ 
acted  u|>on  the  school  program  for 
years.  Such  reaction  could  be  avoided 
by  careful  study  and  planning  or  by 
the  indefinite  postponement  of  unnec- 
essarv’  programs.  The  educative  pro¬ 
cess  does  not  seem  to  emblazon  itself 
on  the  front  pages  of  the  press,  but 
rather  to  break  down  the  problem  into 
its  teachable  aspects. 


V 

The  adequate  and  efficient  public 
relations  program  has  balance  and 
continuity.  It  is  functional  about  the 
instruction  of  the  child.  There  ig  no 
place  for  propaganda  or  high-pressure 
salesmanship.  Proper  emphasis  but 
not  over-emphasis  is  given  to  each 
agency  and  agent.  Continuity  requires 
carefully  laid  and  worked  out  plans, 
covering  a  relatively  long  i>eriod  of 
time.  Such  planning  may  best  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  intelligent  cooperation 
of  the  agents  involved. 

^  School  programs  in  an  ever-chang¬ 
ing  social  order  cannot  remain  static. 
Intelligently  created  changes  are  the 
r<‘sult  of  planning.  Proposed  changes 
to  Ik*  effective  must  be  accepted  by  the 
public.  Accordingly,  the  functional 
program  of  public  relations  jdays  an 
imj)ortant  role  in  interpreting  the  pro- 
po.sed  changes  ahead  of  administrative 
functioning.  It  will  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  revealing  possible  opjKwi- 
tion  to  desired  achievements. ^f  such 
opposition  is  discovered  steps  may  be 
taken  to  present  facts  or  the  proposed 
program  may  Ik‘  modified  to  provide 
for  amicable  settlement  of  the  disputed 
])oints.  Illustrative  of  this  idea  might 
be  the  plan  to  revise  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion  by  the  dropping  of  the  depart¬ 
mentalized  plan.  Even  though  care¬ 
fully  thought  through  it  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  such  a  plan  would  reach  con¬ 
summation  without  considerable  oppo¬ 
sition  from  unexj>ected  sources.  Such 
opj>osition  might  be  educated  to  the 
new  ]>osition  or  plan  to  make  evolu¬ 
tionary  rather  than  revolutionary 
changes. 

A  major  consideration  of  a  func¬ 
tional  program  of  public  relations  is 
the  instructional  program.  The  school 
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with  its  expensive  outlay  for  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  staffed  by  trained 
personnel  has  for  its  major  and  domi¬ 
nating  purpose  instruction.  IIow  well 
instruction  fits  the  needs  of  those  in¬ 
structed  is  reflected  in  the  social  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  school.  Schools  in  their 
traditional  complacency  have  often 
neglected  the  important  task  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  real  needs  of  boys  and 
girls.  Even  the  most  cursory  survey 
of  what  happens  to  youth  as  it  leaves 
the  schools  is  convincing  proof  that 
many  needs  are  unmet.  The  meeting 
of  these  needs  adequately  would  place 
education  in  a  stronger  position.  Edu¬ 
cation  would  be  desired  as  a  precious 
social  need  and  not  just  accepted  as 
is  now  so  frequently  the  case.  The 
traditional  program  of  education  when 
applied  without  regard  to  all  comers 


leaves  many  without  training  for  life’s 
tasks  and  life’s  pleasures. 

In  its  broad  and  inclusive  aspects 
the  functional  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  organically  conceived,  interprets 
educational  needs  of  society  to  the 
schools,  and  the  aims,  goals,  and  tech¬ 
nical  procedures'  of  education  to  the 
public.  Because  modern  social  life  is 
complex  the  program  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  is  complex.  There  are  minute 
details  to  be  considered.  Plans  with 
long-term  ranges  must  be  evolved.  All 
agents  and  agencies  touching  education 
must  be  considered,  evaluated,  and 
given  attention  in  the  total  plan. 
While  such  a  program  will  require  the 
outlay  of  some  finance  many  of  the 
important  aspects  of  public  relations 
are  associated  with  the  manner  of  do¬ 
ing  daily  tasks  and  routine. 
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A  pica  for  greater  vse  of  nehool  fariliiteit  for  itoeial  adcanenment  and  a  diiteutsion 
of  one  eommunitp  trhere  adults  hare  made  use  of  the  raried  opportunities  offered  by  its 
schools.  The  school  thus  becomes  a  tool  in  the  adjustmesit  of  society  to  its  problems. 


OF  all  problems  confronting  the 
public  school  official  today,  that 
of  the  study  of  the  optimum 
use  of  school  facilities  for  commu¬ 
nity  betterment  will  give  greatest  re- 
tunis  for  the  time  spent,  ^fost  schools 
are  occupied  less  than  one-third  of  the 
|>ossible  time.  Programs  can  lie  or¬ 
ganized  for  3,800  hours  jier  year;  in¬ 
stead  many  schools  utilizi*  an  invest¬ 
ment  running  into  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  for  as  few  as  1,000 
hours  pcT  year. 

This  waste  illustrates  the  idea  that 
democratic  philosophies  of  education 
are  put  into  practice  but  slowly. 
“Education  of  all  the  children  of  all 
the  people,”  is  still  a  meaningless 
statement  as  far  as  accepted  proced¬ 
ures  are  concerned  in  many  sections 
of  this  country.  A  national  policy  of 
a<lult  education  is  a  development  of 
the  future.  However,  it  is  a  logical 
outgrowth  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government. 

To  the  thoughtful  educator  must 
come  the  question:  Why  limit  the 
privilege  of  attending  school  to  the 
immature?  Are  educational  serums 
of  kmefit  only  to  one  age  group?  It 
may  be  wise  to  think  of  schooling  as 
never  ending  from  birth  to  senescence. 
Certainly  if  there  is  any  panacea  for 
the  ills  w'hich  afflict  the  l)ody  politic, 
that  remedy  will  be  found  through 
citizens  working  together  in  order  to 
arrive  at  common  understandings. 
Millions  have  been  invested  in  school 


buildings  and  their  equipment.  Why 
not  utilize  the  possibilities  of  this  in¬ 
vestment  for  community  gain  ? 

Every  intelligent  adult  recognizes 
many  cultural  gaps  in  his  training. 
ScIkmiIs  could  enable  him  to  bridge 
those  voids,  thus  making  him  more 
etfwtive.  He  lives  in  a  world  of 
change.  The  school  can  help  his  inter- 
jiretations  and  speed  his  adjustment. 
Thus  the  individual  has  need  of  school¬ 
ing  not  only  to  supply  skills  and  learn¬ 
ings  not  previously  acquired,  but  also 
to  enable  him  to  keep  pace  in  his  ad¬ 
justment  w’ith  a  rapidly  changing  situ¬ 
ation. 

In  many  places  when'  public  sup¬ 
port  of  education  is  inadequate, 
Boards  of  Education  might  be  sur- 
})ri8e<l  at  the  resjKinse  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  in  following  this  fundamental 
planning  and  opening  their  schools  to 
everyone,  whatever  his  status:  for  the 
much  maligned  taxpayer  is  usually 
willing  to  pay  for  programs,  funda- 
mentel  in  nature,  where  lienefits  are 
universally  received.  If  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school  is  the  institution  we  lielieve 
it  to  be,  let’s  open  its  doors  to  all  and 
say  to  them : 

Here  is  American  democracy  at  its 
l)est.  The  school  has  a  great  function 
to  perform  for  everyone  whatsoever  his 
previous  training  or  experience.  It  has 
l»een  estahli.shed  to  ser^'e  you,  the  .\mer- 
ican  (’itizen.  Come  early,  stay  late. 
You  can’t  find  more  interesting  or 
worthwhile  activities  elsiewhere.  Your 
past  has  been  added  to  that  which  has 
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pone  before.  Your  tomorrow  will  de- 
|iend  on  what  happens  to  you  today.  We 
know  more  about  what  you  want  to  learn 
than  any  other  social  agency.  Use  us 
and  watch  yourself  improve.  We  repre¬ 
sent  the  personification  of  the  slogan. 
“America,  the  land  of  opportunity.” 

In  mathematics  further  insight  is 
often  secured  on  the  characteristics  of 
a  function  if  its  graph  is  plotted  to 
observe  its  performance  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  zero.  A  similar  method  of 
thinking  may  be  applied  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  problem.  Suppose  our  schools 
were  to  limit  their  ages  served  to  a 
maximum  of  sixteen  years.  Would 
popular  support  increase  or  decrease? 
If  we  offered  no  free  high  schools, 
would  w'e  recoive  the  same  income? 
Ohrioualy  public  support  and  service 
rendered  are  definitely  related.  Then 
why  set  the  upper  age  limTtr  at  twenty- 
one  years?  Yet,  just  that  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  many  American  cities. 

Read  the  rules  of  our  Boards  of 
Education.  Learn  how  difficult  it  is 
for  adults  to  sfvure  permission  even 
to  hold  a  meeting  in  a  school  building, 
not  to  mention  authority  to  attend 
classes,  for  that  latter  sacred  prerog¬ 
ative  is  resen'ed  for  the  immature  and 
undeveloped.  The  American  public 
may  pay  ta.xes  to  furnish  luxurious 
appointments  for  its  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  which  are  unparalleled  the 
world  over,  but  let  the  public  desire  to 
use  its  own  property  for  its  own  cul¬ 
tural  advantages  and  school  officials 
dodge  the  issues  by  hiding  betw’een  the 
sacred  shibboleth  of  the  budget  and- 
the  red  tape  of  accepted  practices. 

But  conditions  are  ehanging.  Thorn- 
dyke  has  proved  statistically  that  adults 
can  and  do  learn  effectively.  Recent 
social  and  financial  upheavals  have 
forced  many  intelligent  persons  to  the 


realization  that  they  need  to  improve 
their  own  mental  equipment  if  they 
are  to  reconstruct  their  lives.  School¬ 
ing  has  attained  a  new  significance, 
and  over  the  land  the  lights  of  school 
buildings,  open  at  night  for  adult  im¬ 
provement,  are  beginning  to  show  the 
way  towards  the  ultimate  service  to 
be  rendered  by  schools:  tht  further 
eduration  of  every  individual  whevr 
ever,  for  any  reason  whatever,  he  feels 
the  need  to  increase  his  efficiency. 
The  school  is  thus  becoming  more  than 
a  social  or  a  community  center,  it  will 
Im*  an  institution  of  adjustment  of  so¬ 
ciety  to  the  problems  brought  on  by 
rapid  changing  technological  advances 
in  ways  and  manners  of  living. 

Certain  schools  have  pioneered  in 
this  movement.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Milwaukee  Vocational 
and  Adult  School,  which  counts  its  en¬ 
rolments  in  thousands.  Maplewood, 
New  Jersey,  has  developed  a  program 
vvith  these  underlying  ideals.  Shore- 
wood,  Wisconsin,  seventeen  years  ago, 
l)egan  a  school  with  less  than  a  dozen 
classes,  the  present  enrolment  of  which 
in  its  eighty-three  courses  exceeds  by 
a  good  margin  the  registration  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  its  day  schools  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  the  senior  high  school. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  this  re¬ 
stricted  suburb  has  as  one  of  its  slo¬ 
gans,  “The  village  where  more  adults 
than  children  attend  school.” 

It  is  interesting  to  secure  a  cross- 
section  of  the  type  of  citizen  repre¬ 
sented  in  its  classes.  They  vary  in 
age  from  sixteen  to  eighty-three,  in 
preparation  from  grade  school  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  in 
social  status  from  worker  on  relief  to 
residents  w'ho  own  estates  assessed  in 
tens  of  thousands.  Practically  all  vo- 
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cations  are  represented :  workers, 
skilled  and  unskilletl,  doctors,  dentists, 
lawyers,  housewives,  engineers,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  merchants. 

A  class  must  show  a  minimum  aver¬ 
age  of  attendance  if  it  is  to  continue. 
The  variety  of  work  which  has  gained 
popular  acceptance  is  truly  amazing. 
A  doctor  of  philosophy  from  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  university  teaehes  a  course  in 
“The  Thought  of  the  Philosophers.” 
Forty-four  students  attend.  “Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Political  Problems,”  guid¬ 
ed  by  another  college  professor,  at¬ 
tracted  so  many  that  the  class  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  sections.  An  a  capella 
choir  with  fifty  members  has  made  a 
name  for  itself  in  establishing  musical 
standards  of  excellence.  “The  Speak¬ 
ing  Voice,”  a  course  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  public  presentation  of  topics 
considered  worth  while  by  individuals 
in  the  group,  at  one  time  offered  the 
work  in  ten  separate  sections. 

How  many  of  the  executives  read¬ 
ing  this  article  feel  entirely  certain 
of  their  ovsni  accomplishments  in  the 
courses  already  mentioned  ?  How¬ 
ever,  but  a  small  part  of  the  work  of¬ 
fered  has  Ix'en  presented. 

Art,  appreciation,  applied  arts,  art 
metal,  wood  working,  and  interior 
decoration  are  some  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  courses;  piano,  band,  violin,  vo- 
csl  instruction,  even  a  swing  chorus 
are  available  in  music.  The  Play 
Shop,  a  little  theatre  group  giving 
training  in  stage  settings,  stage  light¬ 
ing,  make-up,  and  acting,  has  added 
to  the  enjoyment  of  suburban  life 
through  such  unusual  productions  as 
“The  Insect  Comedy”  and  “Noah.”  A 
children’s  theatre  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  has  successfully  financed  its 
undertakings  against  the  competition 
of  “two-feature”  movies.  Lecture 


courses  on  Sunday  afternoons  havei 
broTight  such  individuals  as  Burton! 
Holmes,  Dr.  Victor  Heiser,  Tonv 
Sarg,  Carl  Sandburg,  and  Dr.  Alfred  ; 
Adler  for  a  hearing  before  the  groupl 
What  person  is  there  who  would  not' 
find  some  gleam  of  interest  in  a  pro-' 
gram  such  as  this  ? 

A  part  of  the  schedule  planned  it  j 
definitely  recreational  in  nature,  [ 
There  is  summer  soft-ball  with  iti  !j 
100,000  spectators;  swimming  in  »  I 
well-lighted  pool,  badminton,  volley  I 
ball,  indoor  baseball,  dancing  in  the  { 
forms  of  tap,  aesthetic,  rhythmic  and  j 
social.  I 

Avocational  courses  receive  atten-  jj 
tion.  The  Camera  Club  member*  | 
have  taken  prizes  nationally,  a  group  I; 
of  twenty  enjoy- sketching  from  life 
then  there  are  classes  in  design,  as 
well  as  shops,  filled  to  overflowing, 
and  teaching  everything  from  wood 
carving  and  cabinet  work  to  pewter, 
jewelry,  forge,  and  the  use  of  lathes. 

Strangely  enough,  even  with  -suck  j 
a  variety  of  choices  in  the  recreational  I 
and  vocational  fields,  the  academic  sec-  f 
tions  of  the  school  have  shown  th* 
great(‘8t  increases  in  enrolment.  The 
Spanish  Club  conducts  its  meeting*  I 
in  the  Castilian  tongue.  Many  an  j 
adult  wants  to  revive  his  knowledge  • 
of  French  or  German  or  to  Increase  ; 
his  command  of  his  mother  tongue. 
This  desire  is  reflected  eneouraginglj  ' 
by  the  patronage  given  English  usage  I 
and  its  allied  courses.  Even  work  in  j 
lip-reading  for  those  w’ho  have  or  are  i 
developing  a  hearing  loss,  is  given 
Could  adjustment  of  school  activitie* 
to  individual  needs  go  further? 

Several  classes  in  applied  psychol*  : 
ogy  suggest  to  modem  parents  solu-  i 
tions  of  difficulties  in  business  and  | 
the  home.  A  course  labeled  “Shtfs; 
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kopf'’  will  mean  little  to  the  reader  better  school  understanding  will  de- 
unless  he  comes  from  German  stock,  velop  ?  • 

but  certainly  the  knowledge  of  contract  Strangely  enough,  the  cost  of  such 
bridge  might  help  many  a  person  to  a  program  is  comparatively  small, 
make  a  better  social  adjustment.  In-  The  general  tax  levy  for  youths’ 
cidentally,  many  patrons,  first  at-  schools  in  Shorewood  is  $423,000,  in- 
tracted  to  the  school  by  the  ten  lessons  eluding  $75,000  for  debt  service  pay- 
effered  in  Contract,  have  since  elected  ments.  Using  the  same  buildings  and 
“Book  Reviews,”  “Parliamentary  equipment,  the  cost  of  the  program  for 
Law”  or  “Labor  Problems.”  Golf,  adults  to  the  taxpayer  was  $26,600 
another  six-lesson  course,  which,  like  additional.  The  school  plant  has  a 
bridge,  is  offered  without  expense  to  lK)ok  value  of  $2,500,000.  An  expen- 
the  taxpayer,  is  taught  by  profession-  diture  of  less  than  ten  cents  per  $100 
als  from  various  country  clubs.  Com-  assessed  valuation  gives  everyone  the 
mercial  work  in  its  various  forms  privilege  of  existing  educational  fa- 
helps  the  employed  youth  to  better  his  cilities. 

performance.  Many  school  systems  today  are  built 

As  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  and  e<]uipped  like  fine  cars.  They 
principle  enunciated  by  Dr.  Briggs,  function  well  as  far  as  youth  is  con- 
“It  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  cerned.  However,  what  man  would 
teach  individuals  to  perform  better  purchase  a  luxurious  automobile,  pay 
those  desirable  activities  which  they  for  its  upkeep,  and  then  lock  it  in  his 
will  do  anyw'ay,”  this  program  has  its  garage  every  night  btHiause  of  the  cost 
merits.  ^Vs  an  instrument  for  keeping  of  gas  and  oil  for  night  driving  ? 
the  public  in  touch  with  and  enthusi-  When  school  executives  find  out 
astic  about  schools,  it  is  certainly  that  adults  still  want  to  learn,  when 
worth  a  trial.  It  has  been  said  that  they  realize  the  effect  that  well-inte- 
the  best  school  publicity  may  be  se-  grated  personalities  employed  as  teach- 
cured  through  maintaining  an  excel-  ers  may  have  in  developing  the  re¬ 
lent  school.  Wliy  not,  from  a  public  sources  of  intellectual  life  of  a  dis- 
relations -standpoint,  try  out  a  pro-  trict,  when  they  set  out  consciously 
gram  involving  some  of  the  features  to  give  back  to  a  community  the  larg- 
which  follow :  Open  your  school  doors ;  est  possible  return  on  its  educational 
place  your  facilties  for  education  at  investment,  then  will  every  school 
the  command  of  everyone  who  w’ants  have  more  adults  enrolled  than  chil- 
to  learn;  secure  personalities  whom  dren,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
you  know  to  be  outstanding  as  teach-  we  realize  to  the  full  the  w'holesome 
ers,  as  expositors  of  your  schools  and  effects  of  our  faith  that  “Good  Schools 
future  plans.  Do  you  doubt  that  a  Make  Communities  Better,” 
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•  ■  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS.  OROSSE  POINTE 

Bating  hit  tiafementt  on  the  premite  that  the  pnrpote  of  public  education  it  to  aid 
parentt  in  their  guidance  of  children.  Dr.  Brownell  ttudiet  the  requititet  for  «rkool- 

public  reiationt. 

IF  John  Dewey  and  Mussolini  were  ployees  or  students.  There  are  two 
asked  to  state  what  they  considered  major  phases  of  public  relations  of 
basic  principles  of  school-public  any  school  system.  To  consider  the 
relations,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  principles  or  practices  of  public  rela- 
would  not  entirely  agree,  because  we  tions  in  an  adequate  manner,  it  would 

know  that  their  ideas  of  the  purposes  seem  essential  to  recognize  these 

of  education  do  not  harmonize.  Basic  phases. 

principles  of  any  part  or  aspect  of  edu-  The  first  phase  is  concerned  with 
cation  must,  of  course,  be  in  refer-  the  provision  of  facilities  to  carry  on 
ence  to  one’s  ideas  of  the  purpose  of  schools.  If  the  schools  are  to  exist  at 
education.  all,  certain  facilities  must  be  provided. 

I  am  therefore  starting  off  this  dis-  If  the  l)est  job  is  done  in  assisting 
cussion  with  the  premise  that  the  pur-  lH)ys  and  girls  to  mature  effc*ctively, 
pose  of  public  education  is  to  assist  additional  facilities  are  nettled.  Chil- 
parents  and  other  agencies  in  society  dren  are  not  in  a  position  to  know 
to  guide  the  growth  of  children  and  what  these  are,  nor  are  they  able  to 
young  people  so  that  the  abilities  of  secure  them.  Therefore,  in  order  that 
each  individual  are  discovered  and  de-  the  needs  of  the  schools  be  met  ade- 
veloped  to  their  fullest  extent  for  the  (juately,  it  is  necessary  that  the  schools 
well-l)eing  of  the  individual;  and  fur-  keep  the  public  which  provides  these 
thermore  so  that  he,  as  an  individual,  facilities  informed  of : 
is  as  desirable  a  member  of  society  1.  What  is  needed, 

as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  become  2.  What  use  is  made  or  is  to  be 

from  the  social,  physical,  civic,  eco-  made  of  the  facilities,  and 
nomic  and  moral  points  of  view.  3.  The  results  that  are  obtained 
Schools,  as  the  institutions  of  public  through  their  use. 
education,  are  established  and  main-  The  second  phase  of  schooUpublie 
tained  by  law  because  it  is  believed  relations  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
that  without  such  formal  institutions  school  and  home  are  working  on  the 
the  above  aims  cannot  be  successfully  joint  enterprise  of  guiding  the  growth 
accomplished.  of  children.  If  this  guidance  is  to 

Perhaps,  too,  I  should  indicate  what  be  efficient,  school  and  home  must  be 
I  have  in  mind  when  I  use  the  term  aware  of  the  work  each  is  attempting 
“public  relations.”  By  public  rela-  to  do  wdth  the  child.  This  means  that 
tions  I  have  in  mind  all  direct  and  the  school  must  keep  in  close  touch 
indirect  contacts  which  the  schools  with  the  homes,  informing  them  what 
malje  wdth  persons  other  than  the  em-  the  school  is  attempting  to  do  and  why. 
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and  finding  out  what  the  homes  are  grams  or  demonstrations  at  school, 


doing. 

Any  adequate  program  of  public 
relations  must  properly  recc^ize  both 
j.hases  of  school-public  relations.  Some 
techniques  or  practices  serve  both 
phases;  some,  however,  are  effective 
for  one  or  the  other  phase  only.  Both 
of  the  above  phases  of  public  relations, 
however,  have  two  a8i>ects  to  consider. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  re¬ 
lationships  which  are  forced  upon  the 
schools  by  the  fact  that  schools  exist 
as  physical  structures,  but  relation¬ 
ships  which  are  not  necessarily  planned 
or  sought  out  by  the  schools.  For  ex¬ 
ample  : 

People  pass  school  buildings  and 
grounds  and  are  made  conscious, 
through  seeing  them,  of  the  fact  that 
school  facilities  are  being  provided. 
Teachers  live  in  the  community  and 
meet  residents  in  social  and  business 
situations  which  give  evidence  to  the 
townspeople  of  the  fact  that  instruc¬ 
tion  is  being  provided.  Tax  bills  go 
out  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  fact  that  some 
school  needs  at  least  are  being  met. 
Pupils  come  to  and  from  school,  and 
their  going  and  coming  is  evidence  to 
people  in  the  community  that  schools 
are  in  session.  Materials  are  pur¬ 
chased.  reports  are  sent  home,  etc., — 
all  reminders  to  some  persons  that  the 
schools  exist  and  are  functioning  in 
some  fashion. 

Secondly,  there  are  the  relationships 
which  are  consciously  and  in  a 
planned  manner  placed  before  the 
public.  I  have  in  mind  such  things 
as  news  accounts  of  school  affairs 
which  are  provided  the  local  pai)ers 
by  the  schools,  parent-teacher  organi¬ 
zations  and  programs  which  are  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  schools,  open  house  pro¬ 


special  ly  planned  reports  to  parents, 
or  even  special  eflFort  which  may  be 
made  to  have  school  buildings  and 
grounds  pleasing  in  appearance  in 
order  to  create  a  favorable  reaction  of 
neighbors  toward  the  schools. 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  that 
every  school  has  a  public  relations 
policy.  If  this  policy  is  unformu¬ 
lated  and  not  consciously  w’orked  out, 
it  is  a  case  of  letting  chance  determine 
the  policy.  At  the  other  extreme,  a 
school  might  consciously  have  a  “pub¬ 
lic  be  damned”  policy.  In  most  cases, 
how'ever,  a  school  probably  has  nei¬ 
ther  of  these  attitudes.  Rather,  it  is 
likely  to  have  a  more  or  less  well-for¬ 
mulated  plan  positively  and  actively 
to  seek  or  to  use  certain  means  of  in¬ 
fluencing  public  opinion  to  the  l)enefit 
of  the  schools. 

With  this  background  of  definition 
and  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by 
public  relations,  I  should  like  to  pre¬ 
sent  and  discuss  briefly  a  few'  ideas 
concerning  public  relations.  We  may 
call  them  basic  principles  if  you  wish. 
I’m  not  particular  what  they  are 
called. 

I  presume  we  might  characterize 
the  first  principle  by  the  old  saying: 
“The  test  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.”  Most  parents  know’  pretty 
well  w’hether  their  children  learn  to 
read  and  write,  learn  to  take  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  learn  to  use  their  hands 
and  minds  to  do  creative  w’ork.  They 
notice,  too,  w'hether  their  children 
have  a  growing  or  a  waning  interest  in 
reading  good  literature  and  in  worth¬ 
while  activities.  They  can  observe 
whether  their  child  is  able  to  make  a 
success  when  he  changes  to  another 
school  system,  goes  to  college,  or  takes 
a  job.  While  it  is  true  that  their  atti- 
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tude  towards  the  schools  may  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  other  points  which  I  shall 
mention,  in  the  long  run  their  atti¬ 
tude  is  determined  by  whether  or  not 
their  child  is  learning  the  things 
which  they  consider  essential.  But 
not  all  w’ho  support  the  schools  have 
children,  and  not  all  children  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  any  school  system.  It  follows, 
then,  that  the  school  must  know  and 
have  available  for  those  who  wish  it 
as  much  evidence  as  it  can  gather  to 
demonstrate  w’hat  results  the  school  is 
producing.  Nor  does  the  obligation 
stop  W’ith  collection  of  the  evidence. 
The  facts  need  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public. 

It  is  perhaps  human  that  schools 
and  other  public  institutions,  as  is 
true  of  us  as  individuals,  are  prone  to 
display  evidence  of  bad  conditions 
only  when  something  is  desired  that 
ciosts  money  and  to  give  evidence  of 
good  re.sults  most  certainly  when  good 
will  is  wanted.  In  the  long  run  we 
know  that  presentation  and  frank  in¬ 
terpretation  of  evidence  both  good  and 
bad  is  the  wisest  course.  It  is  e<]ually 
essential  that  there  be  provided  a  clear 
indication  of  w’ays  for  improving  un¬ 
satisfactory  conditions.  Sometimes 
improvements  can  only  come  about 
through  radical  change  of  physical 
plant  and  equipment,  materials  of  in¬ 
struction,  or  staff.  More  frtHjuently 
the  changes  can  be  WTought  by  intel¬ 
ligently  solving  one  problem  after  an¬ 
other  over  a  period  of  time  rather  than 
attempting  to  do  a  wholesale  job  at  one 
time. 

It  furthermore  seems  reasonably 
implied  that  a  limited  program  well 
done  may  be  better  than  an  extensive 
one  that  secures  only  mediocre  or  poor 
results. 


In  a  school  system  which  accepts  Ml 
this  idea — that  the  most  essential  andMl 
best  publicity  for  a  school  system  i8'*| 
an  efficient  product — we  might  expects  I 
to  have  it  affect  the  public  relationsWt 
policy  in  this  fashion :  [ 

1.  The  major  energ;V'  of  the  staff  ^ 
would  be  directed  towards  doing  well 
the  things  they  were  doing. 

2.  There  w’ould  be  considerable  at-  ' 
tention  given  to  appraisal  and  evalu-  { 
ation,  so  that  those  in  the  schools  were  | 
informed  as  to  results  l>eing  attained. 

3.  Parents  and  the  community  at 
large  would  lx;  kept  informed  continu¬ 
ously  through  school  and  local  papers, 
through  reports  to  parents  directly, 
through  as  many  other  channels  as 
possible,  of  these  results. 

Aims  of  education  have  their  place  I 
— the  public  net'ds  to  know  and  to  I 
understand  them.  Action  that  is  go-  | 
ing  on  in  the  schools  is  always  of  in-  | 
terest.  Wants  and  needs  must  ever  le  I 
displayed  if  they  are  to  be  filled.  But  • 
all  of  these  are  only  pertinent  as  they 
contribute  to  an  efficient  product. 

Another  principle — I  place  it  here 
as  second — recognizes  that  the  school 
is  established  to  assist  parents.  - 

We  hear  the  statement  frequently 
made  that  schools  are  established  by 
the  state.  Yes — that  is  true.  But 
who  is  the  state  'i  That  is  merely  an¬ 
other  name  for  a  group  of  individu¬ 
als  in  your  neighlxwhood  and  mine. 

It  was  not  the  bankers’  assix'iation. 
nor  the  manufacturers’  association, 
nor  the  real  estate  assix'iation,  not 
even  the  legislature,  as  individual  or-' 
ganizations  or  collectively,  that  weref 
responsible  for  establishing  the  firsty 
schools.  They  were  not  the  ones  who 
agitated  for  schools  to  be  free  public! 
schools.  When  schools  have  been  at-i). 
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tacked,  it  has  not  been  the  politician 
individually  nor  the  legislatures  col¬ 
lectively  that  have  kept  the  schools 
from  abolition.  Public  schools  have 
been  established  and  continued  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  been  established 
and  continued  by  parents.  I  need 
onlv  to  cite  the  inability  to  increase 
the  state  aid  for  public  education  in 
Michigan  until  the  parents  organized, 
as  a  l)eautiful  illustration  of  this 
point.  When  parents  saw  that  op¬ 
portunities  they  wanted  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  could  not  themselves  provide 
were  being  taken  from  their  children 
bv  rt‘duction  of  school  service,  they 
demanded  and  forthwith  received 
more  state  support  for  the  schools. 

What  do(*8  this  mean  in  terms  of 
public  relations^ 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  seem  to 
impose  a  res|)onsibility  upon  the  school 
to  find  out  what  parents  are  trying 
to  do  in  this  job  of  helping  pupils  to 
grow  up,  and  to  give  evidence  that  the 
schools  are  attempting  to  cooperate  in¬ 
telligently  in  this  rather  large  job. 

Acceptance  of  this  idea  would  mean 
that  the  school  would  feel  it  almost 
a  mvessity  for  the  teacher  to  visit  the 
home.  Conferences  with  parents  would 
U'  expected  to  be  almost  as  essential 
to  tlie  job  as  conferences  with  pupils. 

Opportunities  for  parents  to  visit  the 
schools  frequently  to  see  typical  activ¬ 
ities,  such  as  afforded  in  many  schools 
in  “Open  House”  nights,  reports  to 
parents  that  informed  of  more  than 
just  whether  John  w'as  “passing”  or 
“failing,”  or  “good”  or  “poor” ;  special 
notes  home  on  occasion,  such  as  in¬ 
forming  when  a  child  in  the  room  was 
out  with  a  contagious  disease;  making 
plans  together,  as  for  example  a  three- 
year  senior  high  school  plan  requiring 
combined  approval  of  pupil,  parent. 


and  home-room  teacher — all  these  are 
typical  activities  recognizing  that  the 
school  is  established  to  assist  parents. 

A  third  consideration  which  seems 
to  me  of  importance  applies  particu¬ 
larly  and  increasingly  to  cx)mmunitie8 
and  school  buildings  as  they  increase 
in  size. 

Education  of  large  numbers  of  pu¬ 
pils  in  a  school  does  not  lessen  the 
need  for  giving  a  child  attention  as 
an  individual.  Nor  should  it  neces¬ 
sarily  be  true  that  teachers  could  not 
have  as  much  opportunity  to  know  and 
l>e  interested  in  individual  children  in 
a  large  school  as  in  a  small.  In  fact, 
30  teachers  in  a  school  of  000  pupils 
should  probably  know  better  and  Ix^ 
able  to  give  every  pupil  more  atten¬ 
tion  as  an  individual  than  a  teacher 
in  a  one-room  school  could  give  each 
of  her  30  pupils. 

Parents  rightfully  consider  the 
school  in  reference  to  their  child.  They 
recognize  him  as  an  individual  suf¬ 
ficiently  different  from  others  that  his 
best  development  is  affected  by  an 
understanding  of  his  individuality. 
They  may  accept  mass  production  of 
automobiles.  They  may  accept  im¬ 
personal  relations  in  their  dealings 
with  other  public  employees.  But 
they  w'ant  the  school  to  recognize  them 
and  their  child  as  individuals.  The 
larger  the  school,  probably  the  greater 
the  need  for  accepting  the  principle 
that  its  dealings  and  procedures  need 
to  l)e  human  and  set  up  in  terms  of 
recognizing  persons  as  individuals. 

I  think  of  sizable  school  systems 
which  make  special  efforts  in  this  field 
through  letters  to  pupils  or  their  pa¬ 
rents  by  the  principal  when  pupils 
have  achieved  special  distinction,  by 
letters  to  prospective  kindergarten 
pupils  inviting  them  to  visit  the  kin- 
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dergarteu  ahead  of  enrollment,  by  by  every  contact  which  persons  have 
meetings  for  parents  of  elementary  with  the  schools,  incidental  ones  as^ 
pupils  about  to  go  to  junior  high  school  .well  as  major  ones.  j 

to  point  out  how  the  new  and  larger  y"  Now  for  the  fifth  principle.  We 


school  makes  special  efforts  to  help 
their  children  adjust  as  individuals  in 
the  new’  situation,  and  in  many  other 
ways. 

The  old  jingle — 

“For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost. 
For  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost. 
For  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost. 
For  want  of  a  rider  the  battle  was  lost,” 

expresses  w’ell  the  fourth  point  I  w’ould 
note, 

Mrs.  Jones  is  much  more  likely  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  superintendent 
if  she  thinks  her  child’s  teacher  cut 
her  off  on  the  phone  or  if  the  office 
clerk  failed  to  tell  her  son  John  to 
w’ait  at  the  school  until  she  came  for 
him  than  because  she  feels  that  John 
is  developing  a  dislike  for  reading 
with  a  particular  teacher.  A  dirty 
corridor  may  entirely  overcome  the 
impression  of  many  school  patrons 
w’hich  might  have  been  made  by  an 
excellent  pupil  collection  of  the  fall 
flowers  of  the  community  on  exhibit 
in  that  same  corridor. 

Consciousnss  of  all  employee's  that 
they  each  have  as  much  influence  on 
the  reputation  of  the  school  as  every 
other  one  means  courtesy  over  the  tel¬ 
ephone,  seeing  that  the  parent  of  the 
child  w’ho  is  injured  or  ill  enough  to 
l)e  taken  home  understands  just  w’hat 
the  situation  is  and  w’hat  has  been 
done,  means  clean  buildings  and  neat 
grounds. 

The  battle  for  public  support  of  the 
schools  which  is  won  or  lost  by  effec¬ 
tive  public  relations  recognizes  as  a 
principle  that  the  attitude  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  towards  the  schools  is  determined 


school  people  are  sometimes  accused! 
of  talking  in  a  foreign  language  whenj 
w’c  get  together  and  when  we  try  toj 
convey  ideas  to  others.  “Pedaguese,”! 
1  believe  is  the  name  our  language  has 
l)een  termed.  I  can  recall  one  board 
of  education  member  who  listened  to  , 
a  few’  of  my  reports  and  then  regu¬ 
larly  would  break  in  as  I’d  start  out 
on  a  presentation  to  say:  “Now  just 
tell  us  W’hat  that’s  all  about  in  a  nut¬ 
shell,  and  say  it  in  English.” 

If  public  relations  are  to  be  effec¬ 
tive — if  the  busy  parent  or  the  less 
interested  non-parental  taxpayer  is  to 
find  out  what  facilities  we  need  or 
W’hat  results  are  being  secured  with 
his  taxes;  if  the  parent  is  to  learn 
W’hat  the  school  is  doing  or  trying  to 
do  for  his  child, — the  information  he 
receives  may  well  have  two  character¬ 
istics  : 

(a)  It  should  be  in  a  language  he 
can  understand. 

(b)  It  should  be  in  such  form  that 
he  who  runs  may  read. 

The  statement  of  the  very  success¬ 
ful  jurist  that  he  attributed  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  convincing  juries  to  the  fact 
that  he  always  made  each  point  tw’elve 
times — once  for  each  juror — has  a 
pretty  sound  basis  in  fact.  The  public 
relations  program  that  uses  a  few 
methods  only  to  provide  the  district 
with  information,  can  hope  to  reach 
but  a  few  jurors. 

The  increased  use  of  pictures  and 
graphs  in  the  school  materials  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  is  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  principle  that  for  effective 
presentation  school  materials  need  to 
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be  easily  understood,  for  only  a  few 
are  as  interested  in  the  schools  as  we 
are. 

My  final  point  might  properly  be 
tack^  to  the  label,  “The  child  of  to¬ 
day  is  the  parent  of  tomorrow.” 

Schools  will  always  cost  money. 
People  are  always  likely  to  want  to 
reduce  taxes.  Furthermore,  schools 
are  pretty  certain  to  need  to  make 
changes  as  time  marches  on.  It  will 
be  the  boys  and  girls  now  in  school 
who  as  parents  of  the  next  generation 
must  be  counted  upon  to  see  that 
schools  are  ade<juately  supported  and 
allowed  the  necessary  freedom  to  pro¬ 
gress  and  change  their  practices  along 
with  contemporary  life. 

We  in  8cho(d  have  been  seemingly 
strangely  naive  and  inconsistent  on 
this  point.  We  have  urged  that  the 
stability  of  government  and  business 
is  dependent  upon  the  present  gen- 
ration  of  young  people  being  imbued 
with  appreciation  of  the  heritage  that 
is  theirs;  and  we  use  countless  hours 
in  teaching  the  history  of  wars,  diplo¬ 
macy,  religion,  science,  and  industry. 
The  contributions  of  education,  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  struggle  for  free 
public  schools,  the  past  ami  present 
problems  of  education  are  practically 
ignored. 

Your  parents  and  mine,  many  of 
your  contemporaries  and  mine,  have 
witnessed  the  struggle  for  adequate 
schools,  and  would  engage  today — in 
fact,  today  they  have  enlisted — in  the 
struggle  to  keep  public  education  from 
being  a  p<‘rmanent  depn'ssion  casu- 
alty. 

Our  children  growing  up  today  take 
free  public  education  for  granted,  just 
as  they  do  running  water,  ele(*tric 


lights,  and  automobiles.  Not  only 
that,  many  of  them  are  pc'rhaps  build¬ 
ing  attitudes  of  unconscious  resent^ 
ment  to  certain  pressures  of  the  school. 
Are  they  as  likely  to  rally  against  the 
certain  attacks  that  will  always  be  lev¬ 
eled  against  public  institutions  as  if 
they  received  as  part  of  their  proper 
education  an  understanding  of  their 
educational  heritage  and  the  current 
problem  of  education? 

Consciousness  on  the  part  of  pupils 
of  the  contribution  of  education  to 
their  well-being  and  awareness  of 
their  obligation  to  the  next  generation 
should  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  public 
relations  program  as  doing  the  job  of 
informing  adults  concerning  the 
schools  of  today. 

I  might  list  other  statements  which 
[M'rhaps  deserve  equal  consideration 
as  being  basic  in  the  establishment  or 
check  on  any  program  of  school-public 
relations.  I  think  particularly  of  the 
value  of  the  continuous,  consistent 
type  of  keeping  the  community  in¬ 
formed  of  the  situation  in  the  schools 
and  of  indications  of  status,  of  change, 
and  of  need  as  compared  with  the  spo¬ 
radic,  campaign  type  of  publicity.  Or 
special  attention  might  likewise  be 
])aid  to  the  recognition  by  the  school 
that  it  is  but  one  of  many  educational 
influences  in  the  community,  with  all 
the  implications  which  that  has  on 
school-public  relations. 

Rut,  even  as  it  is,  I  think  I  have 
gone  far  enough,  so  that  if  any  of  my 
patrons  use  these  so-called  principles 
in  checking  the  practices  in  my  own 
district,  I  shall  have  my  job  in  public 
i-elations  cut  out  for  some  time  to  come 
— in  attempting  to  explain  why  I  fail 
to  practice  what  I  preach. 


PROPAGANDA  OR  INTERPRETATION 

Clyde  R.  Miller 

DIRECTOR.  INSTITUTE  FOR  PROPAGANDA  ANALYSIS.  AND 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

A  itudy  of  the  dangers  involved  in  the  teaching  of  social  studies,  and  how  teachers 
can  have  their  classes  study  modern  problems,  not  by  creating  antagonisms,  but  by 

getting  at  facts  unemotionally. 


WHETHER  we  have  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  President  or  a  Repub¬ 
lican  President;  whether  Con¬ 
gress  legislates  on  wages  and  hours, 
or  whether  it  fails  to  bring  wages  and 
hours  under  federal  control ;  whether 
mono|)olies  shall  be  encouraged  or  dis¬ 
couraged  ;  whether  we  shall  have  a 
federal  anti-lvnching  bill,  or  leave 
such  things  to  the  ststog ;  whether  our 
national  policy  shall  involve  peace  or 
war — all  these  are  current,  crucial 
issues.  How  they  are  settled  will 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  Many  will  not  be  settled  imme¬ 
diately;  what  happens  in  regard  to 
some  of  them  will  come  as  a  result  of 
the  action  of  millions  of  voters  who 
are  now  young  people  in  our  high 
schools  and  colleges.  It  is  simple 
logic,  therefore,  to  say  that  these  con¬ 
troversial  issues  of  our  times  should 
be  studied  in  the  schools. 

It  is  simple  logic  to  say  it,  but  it 
is  not  so  simple  to  do  it.  Every  col¬ 
lege  president,  every  school  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  every  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  knows  that  teaching  the  social 
studies  is  beset  with  grave  danger. 
I>et  any  faction  believe  that  the  schools 
are  unfair  to  labor  or  to  capital;  that 
they  are  propagandizing  in  behalf  of 
or  against  the  New  Deal;  that  they 
are  working  too  ardently  for  war  prep¬ 
aration  or  striving  too  effectively  for 
pacificism — let  any  faction  or  group 
or  strong-minded  individual  feel  this 


and,  irrespective  of  the  views  he  es¬ 
pouses,  there  is  trouble  for  the  social 
studies  teacher  and  the  school  admin¬ 
istrator.  It  is  no  wonder  that  teachers 
and  administrators  alike  play  safe  on 
these  dangerous  issues.  It  is  little 
wonder  they  play  safe,  but  the  logic 
of  events  is  adamant — if  they  continue 
to  play  safe,  these  issues  will  not  be 
settled  in  the  light  of  intelligence,  but 
rather  in  the  heat  of  high  emotion. 
Schools  will  have  little  part  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  public  welfare  by  intel¬ 
ligent  thinking  on  the  controversies  of 
our  time  if  they  simply  play  safe  by 
ignoring  these  controversies.  By  thus 
ignoring  them  they  render  invalid  the 
educators’  claim  that  education  is  con¬ 
tributing  to  national  welfare.  When 
they  ignore  them,  they  make  of  what 
we  call  education  merely  routine  train¬ 
ing  or  schooling  which  is  colorless, 
neutral  and  ineffective  in  promoting 
public  welfare. 

Events  of  recent  years  have  made 
thoughtful  educators  recognize  that 
the  schools  must  deal  with  controver¬ 
sial  issues.  This  realization  is  seen 
in  the  findings  of  the  various  commis¬ 
sions  of  the  Progressive  Education 
Association,  in  recent  yearbooks  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  in 
the  publications  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Teachers,  in  the  yearbooks 
of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies,  and  in  numerous  other  publi¬ 
cations  of  learned  groups.  No  educa- 
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tor  alert  to  the  crucial  problems  of  our 
times  anj  longer  questions  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  having  young  people  deal 
with  these  problems  in  their  high 
school  and  college  years.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is:  How  can  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators  have  their  classes  deal  with 
these  problems  without  arousing  emo¬ 
tions  and  antagonisms  which  may  af¬ 
fect  the  school  organization  adversely? 

We  believe  there  may  be  an  answer 
to  this  question  by  having  young  peo¬ 
ple  approach  controversial  problems 
not  as  antagonists  or  protagonists,  but 
as  students  of  the  propagandas  which 
flow  from  the  conflicts  these  problems 
represent.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
following  conflicts:  Lalx)r  vs.  Capital; 
Anti-New  Deal  vs.  New’  Deal ;  C.  I.  O. 
vs.  American  Federation  of  Lalwr; 
Franco  vs.  Spanish  Loyalists;  Japan 
vs.  China;  Germany  vs.  Russia. 

Any  one  of  these  conflicts  can  be 
approached  by  examining  the  propa¬ 
ganda  which  flow’s  from  it.  In  this 
connection  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
when  all  is  said,  propaganda  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  or  less  than  opinions  and 
actions  of  individuals  and  groups 
which  affect  opinions  and  actions  of 
other  individuals  and  groups.  In  ex¬ 
amining  the  opinions  or  propagandas 
concerning  the  New’  Deal,  a  social 
studies  class  w’ould  collect  arguments 
for  and  against  the  New  Deal,  or 
for  and  against  some  of  the  various 
policies  and  practices  it  happens  to 
be  espousing.  Of  these  arguments, 
statements,  or  opinions,  for  and 
against,  students  may  ask  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  these:  What  does  the  state¬ 
ment  say?  What  does  it  mean?  Who 
says  it  ?  What  are  his  interests  ?  Why 
does  he  say  it  ?  Does  the  channel 
through  which  it  appears — newspaper, 


radio,  news  reel — give  it  added  em¬ 
phasis  or  does  it  distort  it  by  censor¬ 
ship  or  color?  What  are  the  effects 
of  these  opinions  on  myself?  Which 
ones  do  I  believe?  Why  do  I  believe 
them  ? 

Thus,  studying  propaganda  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  w'e  must  study  not  only 
the  actual  propaganda  statements,  but 
the  interests  and  states  of  mind  of 
those  w’ho  make  the  statements,  the 
interests  of  the  channels  through  which 
the  statements  flow,  and  finally  our 
own  receptivity  to  the  statements. 
In  brief,  by  this  method  students  ap¬ 
proach  controversies  from  the  scien¬ 
tific  angle;  they  strain  out  emotion; 
they  get  at  facts  in  pretty  much  the 
same  fashion  as  a  scientist  gets  at 
facts.  By  this  method  we  can  check 
against  our  prejudices,  biases,  convic¬ 
tions,  and  ideals,  as  well  as  against 
those  of  others. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  anyone  who  was 
bold  enough  to  declare  that  the  world 
was  round,  that  it  did  turn  on  its 
axis,  that  it  did  revolve  around  the 
sun,  was  regarded  as  a  heretic.  This 
connoted  a  maximum  of  destructive¬ 
ness  and  violence.  A  good  many  centu¬ 
ries  were  required  to  bring  about  un¬ 
emotional  consideration  of  hyj>otheses 
and  theories  in  the  field  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  sciences.  That  battle  has  been 
pretty  w’cll  won.  The  same  attitude 
of  mind  must  extend  to  fields  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political,  if  our  economic 
and  political  arrangements  are  to  be 
improved  in  terms  of  increased  human 
welfare;  and  those  are  about  the  only 
terms  that  educators  can  hold  up  as 
a  standard  of  measurement  of  their 
work. 

Last  October  the  Institute  for  Pro¬ 
paganda  Analysis  was  organized  in 
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the  hope  that  it  might  help  teachers  Being  bitter  won't  solve  the  prob¬ 
and  Btudenta  to  approach  the  grave  ’  lems  of  unemplo^Tnent,  labor,  capital, 
economic  and  political  conflicts  of  or  any  other  problems  which  plague 
our  time  in  the  scientiflc  spirit,  us.  One  might  just  as  well  try  to  end 
Wishful  thinking,  name-calling,  and  smallpox  or  the  black  plague  by  get- 
glittering  generalities  will  not  remove  ting  mad  at  it,  or  by  holding  proces- 
fascism,  wdll  not  destroy  communism,  sions  in  the  public  thoroughfares  to 
will  not  end  unemployment,  will  not  exorcise  the  evil  spirits  causing  it. 
do  away  with  cruel  employers  or  mili-  Smallpox  was  ended  by  application 
tant  labor  leaders.  On  the  contrary,  of  the  scientific  method.  Unemploy- 
thesc  emotional  expressions  increase  ment  and  other  problems  giving  rise  to  i 
the  danger  of  conflict  to  the  extent  that  current  controversies,  if  they  are 
w’e  today  face  a  period  of  economic-  ended,  will  be  ended  by  application 
political  warfare  comparable  to  the  re-  of  the  same  method.  The  place  to  be- 
ligious  wars  w’hich  followed  the  Prot-  gin  is  in  the  school.  Let  us  examine 
estant  Reformation.  History  is  a  rec-  ourselves  as  well  as  others;  especi-  ! 
ord  of  man’s  progress;  it  is  also  a  rec-  ally  let  us  ask  why  we  think  as  wt  do  ^ 
ord  of  tragic  mistakes  and  errors,  on  controversial  issues.  Why  are  vn 
Most  of  these,  upon  analysis,  are  seen  receptive  to  certain  opinions  and  pro¬ 
to  be  the  result  of  highly  emotional  pagandas?  Why  are  the  propagand- 
thinking.  We  may  avoid  tragic  mis-  ists  who  try  to  influence  us,  one  way 
takes  and  errors  in  our  owm  time  by  or  the  other,  so  bitter  and  emotional! 
r<‘ducing  unemotionalized  thinking.  How  can  we  as  teachers  and  student* 
by  increasing  scientific  approach  to  cut  through  bitterness  and  emotion 
the  problems  of  our  time.  aud  get  at  facts  unemotionally? 

In  a  Baptist  church  a  (juarrel  was  One  way,  it  seems  clear,  is  by  a 
going  on  as  to  whether  there  shouhl  scientific  study  of  the  opinions  which 
be  a  new  organ  or  not.  Someone  flow  from  current  controversies.  Moth- 
asked  an  old  deacon  how  he  stood  on  ods  of  approach  are  suggested  in  the 
the  controversy.  The  old  gentleman  recently  published  study  materials  fw 
drew  himself  up,  said  he  had  not  made  junior  and  senior  high  school  student* 
up  his  own  mind  yet,  but  when  he  did,  by  the  Institute  for  Propaganda 
he  was  going  to  be  very  bitter.  Analysis.* 

1  The  Institute  for  Propaitanda  Analysis  is  a  non-profit  corporation  organised  to  help  th« 
intelligent  cttisen  detect  and  analyze  propaganda.  The  ofitlces  are  at  132  Morningside  Drlv*. 
New  York  City.  It  publishes  a  monthly  letter  on  Propaganda  Analysis  at  *2.00  a  year.  R 
expects  to  publish  various  bulletins  on  pliases  of  propaganda  and  methods  of  dealing  with 
propaganda  In  the  schools  and  teaching  methods  Involved  In  analysis  of  propaganda.  The  , 
first  of  these  special  bulletins,  just  published,  is  for  Junior  and  senior  high  school  childrea 
“Propaganda — How  to  Recognize  It  and  Peal  with  It.”  Price:  00  cents  for  single  coplai: 

60  cents  for  lots  of  ten  or  more;  or  single  copies  with  subscriptions  to  the  monthly  letters  of  1 
the  Institute. 


GUIDANCE  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  SOCIAL 
INTERPRETATION 

Olive  S.  Johnston 

GIRLS'  COUNSELOR.  SANTA  BARBARA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA 

The  GMidanre  Departmont  a»  the  logical  means  of  obtaining  understanding  betsceen 
school  and  communitg,  tcith  a  brief  description  of  its  organization  and  major  activities. 


WITH  the  changing  concept  of 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
public  school  in  a  democracy, 
there  has  been  an  increasing  need  for 
a  dear  interpretation  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  to  the  parents  and  to 
the  community  at  large.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  that  every  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  school  system  do  all  it  can 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
between  the  institution  which  it  rep¬ 
resents  and  the  community  which  it 
serves.  Since  the  work  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  department  ties  in  so  closely  with 
the  work  of  every  other  department, 
it  is  logical  that  this  department 
should  be  the  clearing  house  between 
the  school  and  the  community.  No 
educational  system  can  function  as  it 
should  if  it  neglects  to  carry  its  com¬ 
munity  along  with  it.  When  once 
the  community  has  been  convinced 
that  the  school  exists  and  is  operating 
primarily  for  the  welfare  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  the  schools  of  that  community 
are  well  on  the  way  toward  an  effec¬ 
tive  education  for  the  new  day. 

The  ramifications  of  a  child  guid¬ 
ance  department  are  many,  but  prol)- 
ably  the  best  way  to  indicate  how  such 
a  department  functions  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  interpreting  the  school  to  the 
community  is  to  describe  briefly  the 
organization  and  major  activities  of 
such  a  department.  The  one  in  point 
has  been  operating  for  three  years  in 
a  town  whose  population,  according 
to  the  last  census,  was  forty  thousand. 
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Organization 

1.  Director  of  Child  Guidance:  a 
highly  trained  specialist  in  all  phases 
of  child  guidance. 

2.  One  Counselor  for  each  elemen¬ 
tary  school  and  junior  high  school, 
and  three  for  the  senior  high  school, 
trained  in  psychology,  social  welfare, 
and  case  work. 

These  counselors  have  all  done  grad¬ 
uate  work  and  most  of  them  hold  an 
M.A.  degree. 

3.  One  Visiting  Counselor,  with 
the  same  training  as  the  rest,  whose 
duty  is  to  improve  school  attendance 
in  the  elementary  schools  which  serve 
the  less  privileged  children. 

4.  One  Psychiatrist,  available 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  County 
Child  Welfare  Department,  for  most 
acute  cases. 

5.  Secretarial  help: 

a.  One  full  time  secretary  for  the 
director. 

b.  One  to  two  hours  help  daily  for 
typing,  filing,  and  the  like,  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  secondary  coun¬ 
selors  by  students  who  are  study¬ 
ing  secretarial  work  and  depend 
upon  the  various  offices  of  the 
school  for  practice.  (Obviously 
nothing  of  an  intimate  nature 
can  be  handled  by  these  stu¬ 
dents.) 

All  guidance  workers  coordinate 
closely  with  the  attendance  and  health 
departments  of  the  system. 
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Major  Activities 
1.  Study  of  the  Individual  Child. 

The  study  of  the  individual  child 
presents  the  most  efficient  means  of 
discovering  the  mental  health  needs  of 
children.  An  analysis  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  children  is  a  sure  indicator  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  educational  prac¬ 
tices  in  use.  It  shows  whether  or  not 
the  school,  the  home,  and  the  commu¬ 
nity  are  meeting  the  needs  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  child.  While  no  one  will 
deny  that  this  method  of  study  is  the 
slowest,  everyone  must  admit  that  it 
is  the  most  certain  to  obtain  the  de¬ 
sired  results  in  the  long  run. 

A  request  for  such  a  study  may 
come  from  teacher,  parent,  some  out¬ 
side  social  agency,  or  from  the  child 
himself.  Such  a  request  is  made  as 
the  result  of  maladjustment  some¬ 
where  in  the  child’s  relations  with 
others.  As  soon  as  a  case  is  referred 
for  study,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
counselor  to  collect  the  social,  phys¬ 
ical,  and  school  history,  all  of  which 
necessitates  some  contacts  with  persons 
outside  the  school  who  are  interested 
in  the  individual  child.  There  must 
be  a  physical  examination  by  the 
school  physician,  without  cost,  and 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  parent. 
The  social  history  is  obtained  through 
home  visits,  which  we  shall  discuss 
more  fully  in  a  later  paragraph, 
through  chocking  with  any  religious 
agencies  with  which  the  child  or  fam¬ 
ily  is  identified  and  with  the  Social 
Service  Exchange  for  information 
concerning  the  family  background  as 
well  as  the  record  of  the  child.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  interview  with 
the  child  himself  is  most  important 
This  is  done  by  both  the  director  and 


the  counselor.  This  involves  much 
time,  as  it  usually  re(]uire8  a  carefully 
planned  technique  to  gain  full  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  child  and  thus  establish 
good  rapport.  A  Binet  test  is  always 
given,  and  such  other  tests  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  case  under 
study.  When  all  the  data  are  gath¬ 
ered,  the  director  conducts  a  confe¬ 
rence  which  is  attended  by  the  coun¬ 
selor  and  all  the  teachers  of  the  child. 
When  all  data  are  presented,  sugges¬ 
tions  are  made  by  various  members  of 
the  group.  Out  of  this  come  physical, 
social,  and  educational  recommenda¬ 
tions.  These  recommendations  are 
passed  on  to  those  who  are  to  put  them 
into  operation.  There  is  seldom  a 
study  made  that  the  help  of  some  out¬ 
side  organization  is  not  enlisted. 
This  procedure,  roughly  sketched  as 
it  has  been,  will  show  to  what  extent 
a  careful  study  of  one  child  effects  a 
linking  of  school  and  community. 
The  welfare  of  this  one  child  is  in  a 
sense  a  community  project,  the  object 
of  which  is  the  building  of  a  good 
member  of  society.  Through  projects 
of  this  kind,  the  community  Womes 
child-minded.  But  it  looks  to  the 
school  for  guidance  and  leadership, 
in  its  character-training  activities. 
It  has  been  said  that  mutual  respect, 
understanding,  and  confidence  are  the 
by-products  gained  by  persons  or 
groups  engaged  in  a  common  worthy 
cause.  Thus  it  is  that  the  normal 
development  growing  out  of  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  one  case,  brought  about 
through  initial  work  of  the  child  guid¬ 
ance  department  invariably  means 
greater  confidence  in  those  persons  who 
are  identified  with  the  educational 
program  of  the  community. 
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2.  Group  Guidance. 

This  work  is  being  done  on  the  sec¬ 
ondary’  school  level.  It  includes  orien¬ 
tation  of  the  child  in  his  new  school 
environment,  affording  situations  in 
which  he  may  become  aware  of  hie 
own  special  abilities  and  his  strength 
as  well  as  his  weakness.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
study  vocations  in  the  light  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  well  as  qualifications  re¬ 
quired  to  follow  them  with  reasonable 
success.  It  is  found  that  wdth  such 
guidance  a  child  is  apt  to  change  his 
choice  of  vocation  several  times.  This 
should  be  taken  as  encouraging  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  help  he  has  had  has 
brought  him  to  a  realization  that  his 
first  choice  was  probably  unw’ise  for 
him.  This  is  just  the  place  where 
home  and  community  must  have  a 
proj)er  understanding  of  guidance. 
The  careful  counselor  will  avoid  ad¬ 
vising  a  young  person  to  choose  any 
definite  v(x*ation.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  there  is  sufticient  valid  infor¬ 
mation  to  follow  this  proedure.  What 
must  be  done  is  to  aid  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  general  pattern,  so  that  the 
individual  may  decide  upon  his  voca¬ 
tion  within  a  certain  broad  field.  Both 
the  home  and  community  must  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  accept  the  idea  that  the  best 
service  the  school  can  render  any  stu¬ 
dent  is  to  give  him  a  way  of  life.  It 
cannot  give  him  a  job,  neither  can  it 
adequately  prepare  him  for  a  specific 
one.  ^luch  can  be  accomplished  by 
group  guidance  to  aid  the  child  to  find 
himself. 

3.  Home  Vi.sits. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
the  school  and  the  home  could  be 
brought  into  a  harmonious  working 


unit  by  an  exchange  of  visits  between 
classroom  teacher  and  parents.  There 
are  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such 
a  practice,  however,  even  though  both 
parties  were  inclined  to  carry  it  out. 
Parents  hesitate  to  visit  schools,  and 
classroom  teachers  are  able  to  visit 
homes  only  after  school  hours.  At  that 
time  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  make 
the  call  because  parents  are  engaged 
in  other  activities.  Moreover,  the 
average  teacher  load  is  sufficiently 
heavy  that  it  is  scarcely  feasible  to 
follow  out  such  a  practice.  The  guid¬ 
ance  worker,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  trained  in  making  home  contacts, 
is  given  time  to  do  it,  and  accepts 
such  work  as  a  definite  responsibility. 
The  guidance  worker  w’ho  is  able  to 
go  into  the  home,  find  a  common  point 
of  interest,  and  to  take  the  time  to 
chat  pleasantly  with  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  family,  not  only  gains 
a  wealth  of  information  for  the  social 
history  of  the  case,  but  gradually  gains 
the  confidence  of  the  family  to  the 
point  where  many  a  difficulty  is  dis¬ 
covered  which  was  never  intended  to 
be  disclosed.  There  are  two  age-old 
principles  of  which  a  guidance  worker 
should  always  be  mindful : 

1.  An  individual  always  likes  to 
talk  about  himself  and  his  problems. 

2.  He  likes  to  talk  with  an  inter¬ 
ested,  sympathetic  listener. 

When  a  guidance  worker  has  once 
convinced  a  family  that  he  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  problems  and  its  welfare, 
he  is  in  a  position  to  give  a  bit  of 
information  concerning  some  of  the 
policies  of  the  school,  he  may  convince 
these  parents  that  the  school  is  endeav¬ 
oring  to  aid  both  the  child  and  his 
parents  in  solving  each  individual 
problem.  More  important  still,  he  can 
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plant  the  idea  that  the  school  is  not 
engaged  in  mass  production  and  only 
vaguely  interested  in  childhood  in 
general. 

In  some  cases  it  is  important  to  im¬ 
press  parents  with  their  responsibility 
toward  their  offspring.  There  seems 
t<»  be  an  idea  prevalent  among  certain 
classes  that  parents  owe  children  very 
little  after  having  brought  them  into 
the  world.  They  assume  that  there 
are  so  many  character-building  agen¬ 
cies  operating  for  the  good  of  the 
child  that  they,  as  parents,  are  relieved 
of  the  major  resjmnsibility  of  caring 
for  their  children.  Whenever  it  is 
evident  that  parents  have  assumed 
this  attitude,  steps  should  Ihj  taken  to 
rt‘-educate  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
They  must  see  that  they  have  the 
major  duty  and  that  school  and  com¬ 
munity  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with 
them.  It  should  not  be  assumed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  measures  invariably 
result  in  rapid  change  of  attitude  on 
the  part  of  such  parents.  The  whole 
process  requires  patience,  j)er8istence, 
and  endurance. 

Cooperation  With  Ciimmunity 
Agencies 

It  is  a  duty  as  well  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  guidance  worker  to  co¬ 
operate  with  all  community  agencies 
working  for  the  welfare  of  children 
and  their  families.  The  plan  of  such 
agencies  organizing  themselves  into 
Boys’,  and  Girls’  Councils  is  a  good 
cne.  The  counselors  should  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Councils  regularly 
and  cooperate  in  every  way  possible 
to  carry  out  programs  outlined  for  in¬ 
dividuals  in  such  meetings.  This 
contact  serves  to  unite  the  school  and 
the  community  more  closely.  Judge 


Baker,  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Log 
Angeles,  says: 

“The  child  standing  before  the  bar 
of  Justice  is  not  on  trial.  It  U  the 
community.’’ 

Such  a  plan  as  the  one  outlined 
above  is  designed  to  reduce  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  such  situations. 

Educational  Functions 

A  guidance  department  can  do  much 
to  interpret  the  school  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  through  talks  to  discussion  and 
study  groups,  to  service  clubs,  church 
groups,  and  P.  T.  A.  organizations. 
The  latter  is  probably  the  strongest 
link  which  the  school  has  w'ith  the 
community.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  have  a  complete  understand¬ 
ing  iM'tween  the  two.  There  are  many 
plans  to  be  used.  We  have  men¬ 
tioned  talks  by  guidance  people.  Dis¬ 
cussion  groups  are  likew’ise  good.  A 
“Go  to  School  Night,”  w'here  the  pa¬ 
rent  follow’s  liis  child’s  program 
through  shortened  jieriods,  is  a  good 
type  of  group  guidance.  The  above 
are  a  few’  devices  for  informing  the 
community  of  school  practice.  They 
are  only  suggestive.  Just  as  in  all 
educational  w’ork  learning  situations 
must  lie  provided  which  meet  the  spe¬ 
cific  nmls  of  a  given  community. 

Sponsorship  of  Clubs 

The  counselor  holds  the  key  posi¬ 
tion  for  discovering  the  children  in 
a  school  who  are  in  need  of  activities 
in  chills  of  various  kinds.  Probably 
the  most  important  types  are  clubs 
which  give  an  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  in  some  particular  ability, 
service  clubs,  social  clubs,  clul)s  which 
give  the  child  an  opportunity  to  fol¬ 
low’  some  w’orthw’hile  hobby.  After 
finding  the  children  in  need  of  such 
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activities,  the  next  step  is  to  find  a 
capable  sponsor  who  is  willing  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  responsibility  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  guidance  of  the  club. 
The  selection  of  a  sponsor  gives  an 
opportunity  of  enlisting  capable  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  community  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  social  life  in  the  school. 

To  summarize  briefly,  we  believe 


that  the  burden  of  interpreting  the 
school  to  the  community  rests  with 
the  guidance  department  and  that 
guidance  oan  be  made  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  social  interpretation. 
This,  in  turn,  gives  the  public  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  meaning  of  educat¬ 
ing  the  whole  child,  which  is  the  aim 
of  present-day  education. 
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Dr.  Moffitt  presents  several  commandments  ichose  observance  trill  insure  closer  sympa¬ 
thy  and  understanding  bettretm  the  school  and  the  community  it  serves,  and  makes  a 
rather  intangible  subject  clear  through  illustrations. 


The  art  of  interpreting  the  school 
to  the  public  is  an  ancient  one 
as  time  is  counted  in  the  bust¬ 
ling  business  of  educating  a  democ¬ 
racy.  Over  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  first  city  siiperiiitendency 
was  formed,  the  minutes  of  the  first 
Board  meeting  show’  that  the  school 
trustees  met  in  solemn  session  to  for¬ 
mulate  plans  for  acquainting  the  pub¬ 
lic  w'ith  the  advantages  which  were  to 
be  thrust  upon  them  when  the  people 
elected  a  superintendent  of  schools. 
It  is  an  art,  too,  which  is  filled  with 
high  idealism  and  mystery,  with  noble 
effort  and  hocus-pocus.  Whenever  a 
group  of  educators  gather  together, 
there  is  much  talk  of  public-school 
relations.  Learned  Ixioks  have  been 
and  are  being  written,  tracts  published,' 
speeches  made  and  conferences  ar¬ 
ranged,  all  in  order  that  the  school 
may  be  interpreted  adequately  to  the 
folks  who  pay  the  bill. 

It  is  not  fitting  to  belittle  the  efforts 
of  the  public  relations  councillors  for 
the  school.  Through  their  w’ork,  beau¬ 
tiful  buildings  have  been  erected,  cur- 


riculums  have  been  dusted  off,  and 
free  public  education  has  been  made 
available  to  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people.  But,  lost  in  the  mazes  of  new 
twhniques  of  informing  the  public 
alx>ut  the  schools,  many  a  schoolmaster 
has  been  tempted  to  cry  aloud:  “It  is 
good  and  proper  to  tell  the  world,  but 
I  am  not  fitted  for  the  job.” 

Such  a  disheartened  one  has  been 
told  that  his  Commencement  exercises 
are  not  simply  events  that  should  be 
allowed  to  happen  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  but  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  plan  interpretative  programs 
that  inculcate  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts 
of  his  constituents  at  a  time  when 
their  emotions  are  overflowing;  that 
his  school  band  is  not  primarily  for 
the  learning  and  enjoyment  of  good 
music,  but  to  musically  inform  the 
taxpayers  who  attend  the  local  mer¬ 
chants’  dollar  day  that  the  school  is 
anxious  to  do  its  bit  for  home  industry. 

These  methods  of  school  interpreta¬ 
tion,  along  with  a  thousand  and  one 
more  complicated  ones,  are  not  to  be 
condemned.  Each  must  be  examined 
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and  evaluated  and,  sometimes,  used. 
But  they  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
more  primary  principles  which  the 
school  interpreter  shall  understand. 

If  the  school  executive  believes  in 
education,  naturally  it  becomes  his 
duty  to  spread  the  pood  word.  If  he 
thinks  that  public  education  is  the  key 
to  the  more  abundant  life,  that  it  will 
cure  all  future  depressions  or,  in  a 
less  optimistic  vein,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  few  agencies  that  are  left  to  insure 
the  survival  of  democracy,  he  must 
fight  for  it.  He  must  interpret  first 
to  himself,  and  then  to  the  public,  the 
changes  that  have  come  to  the  school 
with  a  changed  civilization. 

“What  must  I  do?  What  must  T 
not  do  ?”  says  our  bewildered  one.  “I 
lack  the  gift  of  gab  that  comes  from 
frequent  appearances  before  the  ser¬ 
vice  clul)s,  I  have  no  flair  for  writing 
newsworthy  articles  and,  to  be  hon¬ 
est,  at  times  I  get  dithery  as  to  where 
I  am  going.  Is  there  no  hope  for 
me  ?” 

Do  not  despair,  lehabod.  There  is 
one  thing  to  do  which  is  the  very  cap¬ 
stone  of  all  public-school  relations: 
Thou  shalt  administer  a  worthy  school. 
This  is  the  first  and  greatest  command¬ 
ment  of  the  public-school  relations 
program  and  on  this  commandment 
hang  all  the  laws  and  the  profits  of 
school  interpretation.  If  the  school  is 
honestly  worthy  of  public  support,  in 
some  strange  and  unknown  fashion  the 
news  will  be  carried  from  lip  to  lip, 
and  the  public  will  respond  with  more 
sympathetic  understanding  and  more 
adequate  budgets.  If  the  teachers  in 
the  school  are  efficient  and  kindly,  if 
the  janitors  sweep  out  the  dark  cor¬ 
ners  with  enthusiasm  and  skill,  if 
the  pupils  are  given  a  sense  of 


orderliness  and  sympathy,  if  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  is  di¬ 
rected  with  tact  and  honesty,  if  the 
Board  of  education  participates  in 
planning,  each  group  in  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  way  becomes  an  agency  for  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  school.  It  is  your 
job,  Afr.  Schoolmaster,  to  guide  these 
forces  which  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
great  mystery  of  public-school  rela¬ 
tions. 

“Trite  generalizations,”  you  an¬ 
swer.  “All  this  have  I  done  to  the 
bt^st  of  my  ability.  Yet  I  am  told  that 
1  must  advertise,  that  I  should  pub¬ 
licize  the  many  fine  things  that  are 
going  on  in  the  school.  And  when  I 
try  to  thus  interpret,  I  fall  into  many 
errors  which  I  cannot  seem  to  foresee. 
What  shall  I  refrain  from  doing?” 

An  answer  is: 

1.  Thou  shalt  not  lie,  no,  nor  even 
promise  more  than  thou  canst  deliver. 
This  is  a  hard  saying  and  difiieult  of 
elucidation.  In  the  roseate  glow  of 
a  campaign  for  lx*tter  school  facilities, 
it  is  easy  to  quote  half  facts  and  twisty 
figures.  In  the  just  demand  for  new 
buildings,  it  is  easy  to  assume  an  opti¬ 
mism  about  school  growth  that  may 
not  be  warranted  by  the  facts.  Supe^ 
intendent  Sidecar,  old  smoothy  that 
he  is,  knows  that  the  east  end  of  his 
constituency  needs  a  new  community 
building.  Why  not  obtain  a  school 
by  using  the  community-building  ap¬ 
peal  ?  But  Superintendent  Sidecar 
realizes  in  his  heart,  what  with  the 
crowded  conditions  in  the  schools  and 
the  inelasticity  of  his  budget,  that 
once  he  obtains  his  school,  the  com¬ 
munity  will  be  left  outside  until  such 
time  as  he  is  good  and  ready  to  let 
them  in.  Hany  disillusioned  commu¬ 
nities  which  have  spent  money  on 
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ichool  buildings  where  janitor  service 
is  not  available  after  school  hours, 
and  where  the  temple  of  learning  re¬ 
mains  dark  throughout  the  long  winter 
evenings,  will  testify  that  Sidecar 
promised  more  than  he  could  deliver. 
Sound  school  interpretation  must  be 
based  on  sound  truth. 

2.  Thou  shalt  neglect  no  agency 
which  may  help  in  school  interpreta¬ 
tion.  There  are  many  agencies  which 
may  be  brought  into  the  public-scliool 
relationship.  Those  agencies  which 
demand  specific  techniques  through 
use  of  the  written  word:  newspapers, 
magazines,  reports  to  Hoard  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  school  journals,  school  news¬ 
papers.  pupils’  report  cards,  and  such, 
demand  some  elementary  skills  in 
their  possible  use  in  interpreting  the 
school.  These  are  skills  which  the 
school  administrator  must  learn.  The 
more  |)ersonal  agencies:  teachers,  pu¬ 
pils,  and  the  rest  of  the  school  per¬ 
sonnel,  are  waiting  to  help.  The 
‘e.xtra-sociar  agencies,  those  Jugger¬ 
nauts  which  tear  dowii  a  school  or 
build  it  up:  the  band,  the  football 
team,  the  entire  athletic  prt^am, 
must  be  used  with  care. 

"Organize,  ccxirdinate,  stimulate!” 
shouts  a  recent  treatise  on  school  in¬ 
terpretation.  After  these  little  details 
an*  taken  care  of,  it  may  be  that  the 
8cbo<*l  interpreter  can  slip  l)ack  into 
the  more  simple  tasks  of  writing  a  few 
courses  of  study,  attending  a  few  con¬ 
ventions,  and  otherwise  enjoying  the 
more  abundant  life. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  lose  the  common 
touch.  Too  many  wonld-lx*  interpret¬ 
ers  of  the  school  live  in  the  rarefied 
air  of  pure  scholarship.  Their  re¬ 
ports  to  a  public  which  shows  an  avid 
taste  for  colorful  movie  magazines,  are 


masterpieces  of  prose.  A  split  infini¬ 
tive  slipping  past  the  pedagogical  eyes 
is  more  cause  for  anguish  than  a  news 
article  which  has  no  news  value.  The 
school  has  come  but  a  little  way  from 
the  time  that  scholarship  was  evalu¬ 
ated  by  the  number  of  oversized  words 
that  could  be  crowded  into  any  given 
space,  and  schoolmasters  are  still  of¬ 
fenders  in  this  matter.  While  the 
family  physician  neglects  the  Latin 
in  his  prescriptions,  the  j>edagogne 
holds  firmly  to  a  prof<*asional  patois 
which  fills  the  public  w’ith  admiration 
and  ennui.  Too,  the  school  interpre¬ 
ter  sometimes  foists  that  he  is  dealing 
with  all  the  people  that  make  Amer¬ 
ican  dem(x?racy  so  interesting  and,  at 
times,  so  nnpredietable.  It  is  easy  to 
interpret  the  school  to  Mrs.  Diddlc- 
fnss  who,  having  no  children  of  her 
own,  is  an  earnest  student  of  the 
latest  adventures  in  child  psychiatry. 
She  approves  of  the  classt's  in  bridge 
playing  and  in  sex  instruction.  But 
for  every  Mrs.  Diddlefuss  there  are 
multitudes  of  Mr.  Swwneys,  every 
last  one  of  whom  must  have  l)een  born 
in  Missouri.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
to  them  how  education  is  b(*ing  stream¬ 
lined  to  fit  modem  conditions.  O  In¬ 
terpreter,  eschew  the  ptnlagogical  man¬ 
ner.  The  interpretation  of  the  school 
must  lx*  understandable. 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  skyr«x*ket.  After 
reading  some  of  the  high-}M>wered  arti- 
c'les  on  public  and  school  r(‘lations, 
every  school  executive  must  at  some 
time  or  other  have  felt  the  urge  for 
quick  action.  The  need  for  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  school  is  so  evident  and 
so  com]x*lling,  the  techniques  are  so 
clearly  defined,  the  results  are  so  grat- 
ifvingly  pictured,  that  the  temptation 
to  rush  forward  is  imperative.  But 
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the  lasting  values  of  sound  interpre¬ 
tation  are  not  to  be  thus  gained. 

In  the  heat  of  a  building  campaign 
there  may  be  arguments  for  heady 
publicity  which  approach  the  wiliness 
of  the  demagogue.  But  education  does 
not  give  itself  readily  to  such  proce¬ 
dure.  Despite  the  startling  new  dis¬ 
coveries  that  are  made  periodically  in 
the  field  of  psychologj'  and  announced 
in  the  Sunday’  supplements,  education 
must  go  about  its  daily  business,  build¬ 
ing  from  the  known  to  the  unknown 
with  some  conservatism.  Many  a 
young  school  executive  has  discovered 
to  his  dismay  that  the  newspapers  are 
eager  to  exploit  his  theories  and  his 
more  scmsational  experiments.  The 
skyrocket  of  interpretation  goes  into 
space  with  a  boom,  there  are  pyroteeh- 
iocal  displays  with  piTsonal  photo¬ 
graphs  and  egotistical  headlines,  there 
is  shouting  from  a  small  group  of  the 
onlookers.  Then  darkness,  and  the 
show  is  over.  No  school  has  been 
materially  Inuiefited  by  flaml)oyant 
publicity.  No  profession  has  ever 
been  uplifted  by  half-baked  discover¬ 
ies  enunciated  through  the  columns 
of  the  press.  Interpretation  of  the 
school  must  be  interesting,  yes, — ^but 
not  spectacular.  And  above  all,  it 
must  be  continuous,  not  flaring  forth 
and  dying  away. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  be  tedious.  In 
the  written  and  printed  word,  in  the 
long  explanations  which  accompany 
many  a  report  card  on  its  trip  to  the 
home,  in  the  annual  report,  in  the 
program  at  Commencement  time,  in 
the  classical  concert  given  by  the 
school  orchestra,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  explain  and  to  instruct 
into  the  weary  hours  of  the  night. 
After  exhorting  everything,  from  little 


Willie  who  throws  snowballs  at  the 
executive  plug-hat,  to  the  dry-as-dust 
faculty  meetings  where  teachers  sit 
with  whatever  patience  they  can  mus¬ 
ter,  the  school  interpreter  comes  to 
think  of  himself  as  an  itinerant  circut 
rider  whose  mission  is  to  save  man¬ 
kind.  Mankind  cannot  be  saved,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  psychologists,  after 
the  first  fifteen  minutes.  The  patron 
of  the  school  will  give  only  a  little  of 
his  leisure  time  to  listening  about  the 
school.  If  he  can  1)0  coddled  into 
attending  a  Parent-Teacher  meeting 
where  the  program  is  short  and 
snappy,  he  will  go  home  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  satisfaction  and  duty  well  done. 
If  he  can  l)e  enticed  to  the  annual 
school-in-session  night  and  visit  the 
class  in  civics  and  government,  the 
school  has  won  a  victory.  But  with 
the  memory  of  dreary  hours  spent  in 
the  more  formal  school  of  yesterday, 
the  average  parent  will  shy  violently 
away  from  interpretation  of  the  school 
of  today  if  it  is  presented  in  more 
than  one  newspaper  column  length  or 
a  small  l>ooklet.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  not  a  place  for  interpre¬ 
tation  in  the  budget  figures,  or  in  the 
more  erudite  explanations  that  appear 
in  the  annual  report  to  the  public. 
But  no  school  interpreter  should  per¬ 
suade  himself  that  his  most  scholarly 
efforts  will  gain  greatest  attention. 
Interpretation  of  the  school  must, 
above  all  else,  be  interesting. 

0.  Thou  shalt  not  be  dictatorial. 
Within  the  past  few  years  in  educa¬ 
tion,  there  has  come  a  feeling  that  the 
schools  of  a  democracy  must  be  tho^ 
ougly  democratic  if  they  are  to  carry 
forward  the  ideals  for  which  they  are 
supported.  Student  government  has 
passed  from  a  fad  to  a  reality,  the  old 
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type  dictatorship  of  the  master  over 
his  faculty  has  given  way  to  a  staff 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
school.  If  we  are  to  teach  democracy 
we  must  practice  it.  But  in  too  many 
instances  the  public-school  relations 
program  is  handled  by  an  Absolute 
Censor,  who  makes  the  rules  and  the 
interpretations.  It  is  true  that  any 
worth-while  public  relations  program 
must  have  responsibility  definitely 
centered  in  one  authority,  but  no  one 
authority  can  determine  all  things 
which  make  for  success  or  failure  in 
the  program.  There  must  be  a  com¬ 
plete  understanding  between  the  school 
executive  and  his  staff  as  to  the  part 
each  is  expected  to  play  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  public  and  the 
school.  From  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  the  lowliest 
janitor,  each  should  know’  the  elements 
of  the  public-school  relationship  and 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  democratic. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  com¬ 
mandments  which  may  help  in  a 
better  understanding  by  the  public  of 
the  w’ork  of  the  school.  There  are 
other  rules  which  might  be  mentioned. 


Eschew  great  brilliancy  as  well  as  bel¬ 
ligerency.  Use  as  much  common  sense 
as  is  permitted  one  who  deals  with 
much  book-learning.  Bew’are  smug¬ 
ness  and  shun  the  publicity  which  glo¬ 
rifies  the  man  and  ignores  the  school. 

The  public-school  relation  is  such 
an  intangible  and  elusive  thing.  It  is 
of  the  spirit  and  not  the  printed  word. 
Goodwill  cannot  be  bought  and  sold 
(m  the  market  and  yet  it  is  the  driving 
}>ower  lx‘hind  many  a  business,  most 
of  all  this  business  of  public  educa¬ 
tion. 

Learn  the  rules  of  interpretation. 
But  in  a  crisis  thou  shalt  ignore  all 
that  hath  been  written.  If  a  new 
school  building  simply  has  to  l)e  built, 
if  the  children  of  the  community  are 
being  denied  a  type  of  education  that 
is  vital  to  their  well  being,  if  the  com¬ 
munity  is  complacent  with  a  school 
system  that  should  have  been  reno¬ 
vated  years  ago,  then  go  to.  Peda¬ 
gogue!  Go  out  and  flay  the  populace 
and  tell  them  violently,  even  if  you 
smash  all  the  rules  of  caution  and 
modesty  and  tact  which  make  for  ideal 
interpretation. 
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.4m  addrt'Bn  pre$eHted  at  a  guidance  ron/erence  upontiort'd  by  the  School  of  Education 
of  Xorthuentern  Vnirernity  in  Erannton,  IlUnoit,  on  Saturday,  December  4. 

Dr.  Minner  di$cu>t$e»  the  need  for  the  active  participation  of  parent*  in  a  rommunitp- 
tride  proffram  of  education  a*  a  Mean*  of  realintic  aoeial  interpretation. 


A  PERFECTLY  fascinating  thing 
about  oonfereuce  speakers  is  the 
boldness  with  which  they  accept 
invitations  to  8jH*ak  on  almost  any 
subject  that  can  be  conceived  by  imag¬ 
inative  ami  ambitious  program  com- 
initt(H*8,  At  a  time  when  few  persons 
will  agree  just  what  it  is  we  mean 
by  guidance,  and  when  the  whole  so¬ 
cial  order  is  so  cm*k-eyed  that  it  de¬ 
fies  critical  analysis,  your  speaker  has 
the  temerity  to  prt^ent  his  views  on 
the  subject,  “Informing  Parents  of 
Ouidaucc  Needs.” 

A  partial  justification  for  this  ap¬ 
parent  lack  of  mcMlesty  and  hnmility 
may  la*  found  in  Stuart  Chase’s  re¬ 
cent  articles  appearing  in  Har]M*r's 
under  the  titles.  “The  Tyranny  of 
Words”  and  “Word-Trouble  Among 
the  Flconomists.”  According  to  ^Ir. 
(’base,  the  experts  themselves  fail  to 
coinniunicate  efTe<*tively  l)ecause  they 
deal  with  generalized  abstractions 
that  have  no  concrete  referents  in  re¬ 
ality.  ^Ir.  Chase’s  remedy  for  this 
condition,  if  T  interpret  him  correctly, 
is  for  all  seekers  after  truth  to  adopt 
the  operational  approach.  Almost  any 
superintendent  of  schools  would  lie 
tempted  to  discuss  our  subject  if  he 
could  approach  it  in  the  manner  sug¬ 
gested  by  such  an  authority  as  ^Ir. 
Chase. 

To  begin  with  reality,  permit  me 
to  recount  two  experiences  that  might 
be  called  referents  of  our  subject. 


The  parents  of  a  second  grade  child 
came  to  my  office  with  the  re<jue8t  that 
they  be  notified  immediately  if  their 
young  son  showed  the  slightest  evi¬ 
dence  of  not  doing  satisfactory  woik. 
These  parents  explained  that  they  had 
planned  the  child’s  entire  educational 
program  from  kindergarten  through 
the  graduate  school  of  the  university. 
It  was  absolutely  essential  that  noth¬ 
ing  shouhl  interrupt  this  program  be¬ 
cause  the  crowning  event  was  to  be 
II  trip  around  the  world,  and  this  trip 
^honld  bt'gin  on  his  twenty-first  birth¬ 
day,  one  week  after  his  graduation 
from  the  university. 

The  other  experience  is  <Hjually  illu¬ 
minating.  A  psychiatrist  objected  to 
the  policy  of  having  all  children  spend 
one  year  in  the  kiiulergarten.  He  in¬ 
sisted  that  his  son  was  exceptional, 
lie  had  planned  the  youngster’s  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  end  that  he  would  be 
ready  for  the  practice  of  psychiatry 
by  the  age  of  twenty-four.  For  a 
<*hild  i)f  such  e.xceptional  ability  to 
waste  a  whole  year  in  kindergarten 
and  thus  delay  his  entrance  into  pro¬ 
fessional  life  was  unthinkable. 

These  two  experiences  suggest  that 
our  subject,  “Informing  Parents  of 
Guidance  Net'ds,”  is  no  mere  figment 
of  the  creative  imaginations  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  this  conference.  They  sug¬ 
gest  further  that  it  may  be  profitable 
for  us  to  consider  together  the  follow¬ 
ing  problems :  (1 )  What  are  the  guid- 
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ance  needs  of  public  school  children  ! 
(2)  What  are  we  doing  to  enlist  the 
active  participation  of  parents  in  sat¬ 
isfying  these  needs!  (3)  What  more 
ue^s  to  be  done ! 

In  considering  the  first  problem — 
“What  are  the  guidance  needs  of  pub¬ 
lic  school  children !” — it  shall  not  be 
possible  to  do  more  than  outline  a  few 
that  appear  to  l)e  of  relatively  greatest 
importance. 

Perhaps  al)ove  everything  else  chil¬ 
dren  deserve  to  lx*  treated  as  persons. 
As  schools  seek  to  achieve  respect  for 
personality,  iinMlificaticiis  are  made  in 
practice  and  pcwedure  that  should  Ix' 
interpreted  to  parents.  An  emphasis 
in  school  upon  ehildnui’s  inten'sts  and 
purposes  may  lx*  inU‘rpreted  by  par¬ 
ents  as  unwarranted  fret*doni,  if  not 
downright  disolx*dience.  An  activity 
program  may  be  met  with  the  skep¬ 
tical  query:  ‘‘When  do  they  learn  to 
read  and  write  ?”  As  schools  attempt 
to  adapt  content  and  method  to  meet 
the  varying  needs  of  individual  pupils, 
parents  l)ecome  concerned  lx*cau8e 
Mary  isn’t  learning  to  read  in  first 
grade  and  John,  who  is  in  the  fourth 
grade,  does  not  yet  know  his  multi¬ 
plication  tables.  While  progressive 
schools  are  encouraging  a  maximum 
amount  of  self-direction,  self-control, 
and  self-appraisal,  the  very  homes 
from  which  the  children  come  may  be 
planning  their  entire  educational  pro¬ 
gram  from  kindergarten  through  the 
university.  Let  us  not  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  placing  the  responsibility  for 
this  condition  upon  the  parents. 
Rather  let  us  recognize  that  in  this 
area  we  have  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  problems  of  parent  education. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  many 
school  s^'stems  are  doing  real  harm  to 


the  cause  of  personality  development 
by  subjecting  children  to  the  conflicts 
that  arise  inevitably  when  home  and 
school  present  opposed  philosophies  of 
life.  It  may  be  that  in  some  situa¬ 
tions  we  should  actually  declare  a  mo¬ 
ratorium  upon  educational  innovations 
until  parent  understanding  catches  up 
with  practice. 

The  recent  emphasis  upon  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  school  outward  into  the 
»*ommuuity  presents  another  area 
within  which  there  arise  many  needs 
for  guidance*.  Too  frequently  educa¬ 
tion  is  thought  of  as  an  activity  car¬ 
ried  on  within  the  classroom.  The 
school  us  an  institution  has  tended  to 
become  more  and  more  removed  froiji.- 
life.  Slowly  it  is  being  recognized 
that  the  entire  cultural  pattern  edu¬ 
cates  whether  educators  are  involved 
or  not.  It  may  not  be  an  overstate¬ 
ment  tp^  insist  that  the  movies,  radio, 
and  newspapers  have  a  greater  effect 
upon  personality  development  than  do 
the  schools.  Certainly,  when  we  add 
to  these  means  of  communication  and 
(‘ducation  the  influence  of  the  many 
civic  and  social  agencies — Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  the  Park  Board,  the  Vil¬ 
lage  Board,  the  Public  Library  and 
the  Churches — it  becomes  apparent 
that  some  means  of  achieving  commu¬ 
nity  co«'*peration  is  completely  essen¬ 
tial  if  guidance  ne<*ds  are  to  be  met. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  professional 
educators  should  assume  sole  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  creation  and  direction 
of  community  life  patterns.  The  need 
is  rather  one  of  creating  the  machin¬ 
ery  by  means  of  which  all  persons  and 
agencies  within  the  community  are 
cooperating  in  the  achievement  of 
common  purposes.  In  this  way  the 
school  can  become  a  dynamic  social 
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agency  and  the  community  a  source 
of  real  learning  experiences. 

Time  will  not  permit  an  extended 
statement  of  all  the  needs  for  guid¬ 
ance  that  are  presented  by  a  rapidly 
changing  social  order.  In  addition  to 
those  suggested,  parents  will  need  to 
he  continuously  informed  concerning 
the  needs  of  individual  children. 

Such  needs  will  cover  a  wide  range. 
Mary  needs  to  have  her  tonsils  re¬ 
moved.  John  needs  to  be  given  greater 
responsibilities  to  help  him  overcome 
his  inferiority  complex.  Susan  should 
be  permitted  to  elect  art  because  she 
w'ants  to,  in  place  of  Latin  w’hich  her 
mother  thinks  best  for  her. 

Granted  that  there  are  many  needs 
for  guidance,  what  are  we  doing  to 
enlist  the  active  participation  of  pa¬ 
rents  in  the  satisfaction  of  these 
needs  ^  At  first  glance  it  appears  that 
schools  are  doing  a  great  deal  by  way 
of  informing  parents  of  guidance 
needs.  Nearly  all  respec*table  schools 
have  a  parent-teacher  association. 
Room  mothers  within  this  organiza¬ 
tion  usually  represent  a  first  line  of 
defense  for  the  school  administration. 
They  report  troubletl  waters  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  he,  in  turn,  furnishes 
them  with  the  necessary  oil.  The  pro¬ 
gram  committee  prepares  each  year  a 
series  of  meetings  designed  to  inform 
the  parents  concerning  the  educational 
pur|)oa(*s  of  the  school  system.  Popu¬ 
lar  and  important  educators  exhort  the 
parents  to  abandon  their  old  notions 
and  climb  aboard  the  latest  model  of 
the  educational  band-wagon.  Then 
refreshments  are  served  and  everyone 
goes  home  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind. 
Whether  they  go  home  better  eijuipped 
to  cooperate  with  the  schools  in  the 
guidance  of  children  is  quite  prob¬ 
lematical,  to  say  the  least. 


But  we  do  have  report  cards.  Peri¬ 
odically  the  school  notifies  the  home 
concerning  the  guidance  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren  by  reporting  their  progress  in 
arithmetic,  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
citizenship,  and  effort.  Many  times 
the  reports  are  made  in  terms  of  letter 
grades.  A,  B,  C,  etc.  In  more  ad¬ 
vanced  schools  the  old-fashioned  re- 
|>ort  card  has  been  replaced  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  anecdotal  report  which  aban¬ 
dons  the  subject  matter  organization 
and  attempts  to  evaluate  the  growth 
of  the  child  as  an  individual  and 
social  jwrsonality.  Such  reports  do 
have  real  guidance  value  w’hen  they 
are  w'ritten  critically.  Anecdotal  re^ 
ports  designed  to  please  parents,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  only  useless  as  guidance 
instruments,  but  may  be  actually  vi¬ 
cious  in  their  effwt.  At  best  most  of 
oiir  present  methods  of  home  contact 
reporting  have  only  limited  guidance 
value. 

The  regular  appearance  of  a  school 
page  in  the  local  newspaper  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  rather  popular  means  of  inform¬ 
ing  parents  of  guidance  needs.  Here 
again  the  value  of  newspaper  publicity 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  w’hich  those 
responsible  distinguish  between  the 
presentation  of  vital  information  and 
the  use  of  propaganda  designed  to 
secure  support  rather  than  to  inter¬ 
pret  needs. 

If  there  seems  to  be  a  note  of  pes¬ 
simism  running  through  these  brief 
descriptions  of  the  means  most  com¬ 
monly  employed  to  inform  parents  of 
guidance  needs,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  such  is  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
your  speaker.  Any  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  most  present-day  methods  of 
educational  interpretation  will  reveal 
that  they  are  essentially  superficial. 
They  fail  quite  completely  in  helping 
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parents  understand  the  fundamental 
reconstructions  that  are  involved  if 
school  and  home  are  to  work  together 
in  the  achievement  of  the  values  im¬ 
plied  in  current  educational  theory. 
When  the  problem  is  faced  frankly, 
most  of  us  will  agree  that  we  have 
been  more  concerned  with  securing 
support  than  understanding.  We  have 
employed  the  devices  of  propaganda 
when  we  should  have  accepted  the 
more  laborious  responsibility  of  en¬ 
couraging  critical  thinking  based  on 
signiticant  facts.  We  have  insisted 
upon  the  practice  of  democracy  in  our 
relationships  to  children  and  colleagues 
but  have  faile<l  to  extend  the  same 
consideration  to  parents.  We  have 
insisted  that  participation  and  co¬ 
operation  w’ere  essential  to  elTective 
learning  wuth  school  children,  but  have 
expected  their  parents  to  passively  ab¬ 
sorb  our  prearranged  prescriptions. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of 
our  third  problem:  What  more  needs 
to  be  done  i  Stated  broadly,  the  an¬ 
swer  seems  to  l)e  that  we  must  create 
opportunities  for  the  active  participa¬ 
tion  and  eoiiperation  of  parents  in 
activities  that  will  reveal  guidance 
needs  and  suggest  the  means  of  satis¬ 
fying  them.  Such  a  purpose  can  be 
achieved  by  the  more  skillful  use  of 
our  present  agencies  of  parent  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  creation  of  additional 
techniques. 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  can 
function  as  an  effective  agency  of  pa¬ 
rent  education.  Grade  meetings  can 
be  planned  in  wdiich  parents  and 
teachers  consider  the  precise  problems 
that  arise  in  connection  w’ith  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  single  age  group.  Tlu'se 
meetings  would  be  extremely  informal 
and  all  persons  would  feel  completely 


free  to  raise  any  question  or  make  any 
contribution  which,  to  them,  seemed 
important.  The  effectiveness  of  these 
meetings  would  be  increased  greatly 
if  the  room  mothers  were  to  secure 
in  advance  statements  of  problems 
that  were  of  concern  to  the  parents 
involved.  Such  an  approach  would 
avoid  the  futile  presentation  of  glit¬ 
tering  generalities  that  is  almost  in¬ 
evitable  when  large  groups  of  parents, 
representing  a  wide  range  of  interests, 
assemble  to  hear  a  college  professor 
discuss  the  New  Education.  In  such 
groups  of  limiU'd  numbers,  conducted 
informally  and  without  restraint,  the 
doctrine  and  implications  of  reading 
rt‘adiness  could  be  discussed  and  illu¬ 
minated  wdth  appropriate  charts  and 
objective  evidence.  The  mysteries  of 
an  activity  program  could  be  eluci¬ 
dated  and  apprehensive  parents  con¬ 
verted  into  cooperative  guides  of  chil¬ 
dren.  The  educative  implications  of 
summer  vacations  and  trips  abroad 
••ould  be  considered  to  the  end  that 
parents  would  function  effectively  as 
teachers  during  those  periods  when 
the  children  were  not  in  school. 

When  once  a  program  of  active  par¬ 
ticipation  is  inaugurated  new  possi¬ 
bilities  of  participation  arc  8ugg<*8ted. 
Having  aroused  an  interest  in  the 
school  through  participation  in  talk¬ 
ing  about  activities,  the  next  step  is  to 
encourage  parents  to  participate  in 
activities.  Mrs.  Brown  is  invited  to 
come  to  school  and  help  a  group  of 
girls  plan  draperies  for  their  classroom. 
She  accepts  a  definite  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  guiding  the  activity. 
As  it  progresses,  ^frs.  Brown  begins  to 
see  the  problems  involved  in  educa¬ 
tion.  At  the  close  of  the  session  she 
shares  her  thinking  with  the  teacher. 
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She  leaves  convinced  that  there  may 
l>e  somethinp  to  this  activity  business 
after  all  and,  what  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  she  decides  that  she  will 
henceforth  deal  differently  with  her 
own  children. 

Tommy  Jones  is  a  boy  with  prol)- 
lems.  All  the  evidence  indicates  that 
most  of  them  are  due  to  a  well-mean¬ 
ing  mother  who  fails  to  understand 
the  lx)v.  Mrs.  Jones  is  invited  to  come 
to  school  and  participate  with  Tommy 
in  the  activities  of  the  crafts  lalwra- 
torv.  She  does  it  and  discovers  the 
real  Tommy  for  the  first  time. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  suggest  the 
many  possibilities  of  informing  pa¬ 
rents  of  guidanet*  needs  when  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  empha¬ 
sizes  participation  and  cob|)eration 
rather  than  passive  absorption. 

It  was  suggested  earlier  that  most 
of  our  present  methods  of  home  con¬ 
tact  reporting  had  only  limited  guid¬ 
ance  value.  Anecdotal  reports,  criti¬ 
cally  \NTitten,  do  have  some  value.  It 
is  my  firm  conviction,  however,  that 
effective  guidance  around  the  specific 
problems  of  individual  children  will 
necessitate  the  combined  use  of  the 
parent  interview  and  personal  confer¬ 
ence  techniques.  The  policy  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  parent  interview  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  school  year  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  organization  of  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  conferences  between 
parents  and  teachers  will  pay  large 
dividends  in  the  area  of  child  guid¬ 
ance.  The  frequent  objection  that 
such  techniques  require  too  much  time 
is  simply  begging  the  question.  The 
answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  perfectly 
clear:  How  could  teachers  spend  their 
time  more  profitably? 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  kind  of 


parent  participation  being  suggested 
demands  that  schools  know  children 
and  organize  its  information  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  be  used  effectively 
in  working  with  parents.  All  Ux)  fre¬ 
quently  guidance  programs  are  emer¬ 
gency  programs.  Some  child  gets  into 
so  much  ditficulty  that  something 
must  be  done  alxuit  it.  A  hurried 
conference  is  arranged  among  the 
teacher,  parent,  and  guidance  counsel¬ 
lor.  With  little  or  no  organized  data 
available  the  conference  operates  in  a 
vacuum  and  the  parent  goes  away 
more  confused  than  when  she  arrived. 
There  are  some  persons  in  education 
today  who  seem  to  think  that  children 
should  not  Ik;  studied.  They  seem  to 
suggest  that  all  we  need  to  do  is  to 
place  the  child  in  a  stimulating  envi¬ 
ronment  and  nature  will  do  the  rest. 
Some  wag  has  said  that  it  is  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  think  without  facts  as  it  is 
to  chew  hard  on  soup.  This  might 
properly  be  paraphrased  to  say  that  it 
is  as  difficult  to  inform  parents  of 
guidance  needs  without  vital  informa¬ 
tion  as  it  is  to  sail  a  ship  without  a 
rudder.  In  my  judgment  any  school 
system  that  permits  a  child  with  de 
fective  hearing,  defective  siglit,  or 
remediable  emotional  problems  to 
drift  through  the  early  years  of  his 
schmd  life  is  criminally  negligent 
Parent  interviews,  intelligence  test  re¬ 
sults,  teachers’  ratings,  anecdotal  rec¬ 
ords  of  observed  behavior,  records  of 
physical  examinations  should  all  be 
made  and  available  soon  after  the 
child  enters  the  kindergarten.  With 
such  data  to  guide  her  the  teacher  will 
better  understand  the  children  with 
whom  she  works  and  be  infinitely  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  to  inform  parents  of  how 
they  can  cooperate  in  meeting  the  guid¬ 
ance  needs  of  children. 
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The  present  interest  in  the  com¬ 
munity  school  movement  suggests  still 
another  area  in  which  guidance  needs 
must  be  considered.  Parents  are  not 
the  only  persons  who  influence  the  be¬ 
havior  of  children.  All  of  those  com¬ 
munity  adults  who  are  concerned  with 
the  activities  of  scouting,  religion, 
government,  nicreation,  and  business 
enter  significantly  into  the  educative 
process.  For  this  reason  they  need  to 
be  informed  of  guidance  needs.  Such 
needs  will  never  be  met  as  long  as  the 
school  remains  apart  from  the  life  of 
the  community.  Eventually  the  con¬ 
cept  of  school  will  be  abandoned  and 
the  term  Community  Education  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it.  The  program  of  com¬ 
munity  education  \^dll  be  formulated 
end  administered  by  an  extra-legal 
agency  called,  perhaps,  A  Community 
Coordinating  Council.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  all  community  agencies  will 
have  meml)ership  in  this  body.  Co¬ 
operatively  the  council  will  do  long 
time  planning  in  the  interest  of  con¬ 
tinuously  improving  the  community 
life  pattern.  The  educative  process, 
including  adults  as  w’ell  as  children, 
will  be  the  means  by  which  the  com¬ 
munity  will  achieve  its  common  pur¬ 
poses.  The  community — its  persons, 
agencies,  and  physical  things — will 
become  the  source  of  real  learning  ex¬ 
periences  and  all  persons  will  be  con¬ 
tinuously  informed  concerning  the 
guidance  needs  of  children.  The  re¬ 
creation  committee  of  the  Park  Board 


will  cooperate  with  children  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  summer  recreation  activities. 
The  D.  A.  R.  and  Historical  Society 
will  assist  children  in  transforming 
the  first  cabin  erected  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  into  a  historical  museum.  The 
Women’s  Garden  Club  will  ooJiperate 
with  the  pupils  in  landscaping  and 
screening  the  site  of  a  new  school 
building.  Through  cooperation  and 
participation  the  entire  community, 
as  well  as  parents,  can  be  expected  to 
function  effectively  in  meeting  the 
guidance  needs  of  all  persons. 

A  few  years  ago  U.  G.  Wells  said 
that  the  fate  of  our  civilization  would 
be  the  outcome  of  a  race  between  edu¬ 
cation  and  catastrophe.  At  that  time 
he  said  the  odds  were  in  his  judgment 
approximately  even.  Recently,  in 
Evanston,  he  appeared  more  hopeful. 
He  said  he  had  faith  that  mankind 
would  wdn  the  race  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  world  brain  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  world  intelligence  to  the  so¬ 
lution  of  our  problems.  !Moet  of  us 
will  agree  with  Mr.  Wells,  but  will 
insist  that  the  organization  of  his 
world  brain  awaits  the  creation  of  its 
primary  units — a  community  brain. 

As  persons  concerned  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  problems  of  community  life 
dare  we  face  guidance  in  a  truly  demo¬ 
cratic  manner  ?  Are  we  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  all  community  persons  into  activ¬ 
ities  that  will  seek  understanding  and 
cooperation  through  participation. 


SCHOOL  PATRON  ATTITUDES  — A  CURRICULAR 
RESPONSIBILITY 
Glenn  W.  Hildreth 

CHAIRMAN,  1>BPARTMENT  OF  TEACHER  TRAINING 
NEBRASKA  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  CHADRON,  NEBRASKA 

Ah  account  of  the  trriter’$  experienceti  in  training  for  intelligent  school  patron  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  a  consideration  of  the  public  school's  repsonsibility  fn  this  fleid. 


The  unique  character  of  the 
American  system  of  public 
schools,  while  having  the  very 
desirable  element  of  democratic  con¬ 
trol,  gives  rise  to  serious  problems 
when  educational  leaders  strive  to 
have  the  schools  keep  pace  with  a 
changing  society.  The  almost  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  ctnitralized  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  many  thousands  of 
small  districts,  place  the  schools  di¬ 
rectly  in  control  of  the  people.  As  a 
consequence,  educational  progress  is 
dependent  upon  g(*tting  school  patrons 
to  want  or  to  approve  changes  in  the 
materials,  methods,  and  procedures  of 
education,  and  so  we  tind  every  well- 
])lanncd  school  administrative  organi¬ 
zation  including  a  program  of  “Pul)- 
lic  Relations.” 

There  are  many  facts  to  indicate 
the  success  and  efficiency  of  these 
“Public  Relations”  j)rograms.  A  rt*- 
cent  rejmrt  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Kells, ^  Co¬ 
ordinator  for  the  Coiqn^rative  Study 
of  Secondary  School  Standards,  In'gins 
with  this  statement :  “The  parents  of 
more  than  seven  thousand  pupils  in 
widely  scattered  secondary  schools  in 
the  United  States  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  schools  attended  by  their  sons 
and  daughters.”  A  rr'cent  study  made 
by  the  writer^  substantiates  the  above 
statement.  This  study  concerned  the 


attitudes  of  school  patrons  toward  the 
public  school  and  covered  three  phases. 
By  a  printed  questionnaire  submitted 
to  the  graduates  of  a  high  school  in  a 
midwestem  city  of  twelv'e  thousand 
population,  the  wTiter  secured  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  attitudes  toward  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  teachers  and  teaching  meth¬ 
ods,  and  financial  support.  From  the 
cxjrrcssious  of  the  graduates  of  odd- 
year  classes,  1013  to  1031  inclusive, 
the  writer  concluded  that  patrons  of 
this  D^pe  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
schools  they  had  attended  and  with  the 
schools  their  children  were  attending. 
One  patron  characteristic,  however, 
furnishes  the  basis  for  some  concern. 
The  attitudes  of  these  patrons  showed 
no  change  over  the  tw’enty-year  period 
covered  in  the  study.  Patrons  who 
were  graduated  in  1031  were  as  loyal 
and  uncritical  as  were  the  patrons  who 
were  graduated  in  1013. 

Can  educational  progress  be  Iwsed 
upon  unchanging,  uncritical  attitudes 
of  school  patrons  ?  Has  progress  ever 
Iteen  based  upon  satisfaction?  Do 
{)(‘ople  insist  uj)on  or  consent  to  change 
when  they  arc  satisfied  wuth  the  status 
(juo  i  The  writer  does  not  contend 
that  no  progress  has  been  made  in 
education.  We  have  made  progress, 
and  in  some  respects  quite  remarkaWe 
progress,  yet  we  find  the  public  schools 


1  Eells,  W’alter  C.,  “Judgments  of  Parents  Concernlnp  the  American  Secondary  School,” 
School  and  Society,  September  25,  1937,  Vol.  46,  No.  1187.  Papes  409-16. 

2  Hildreth,  Glenn  W.,  “The  Graduate-Patron  and  His  School,”  Graduate  Thesis,  1936,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska. 
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now  confronted  with  problems  w'hich 
cause  educational  leaders  grave  con¬ 
cern.  During  recent  years  school  bud¬ 
gets  have  been  curtailed  to  a  point 
where  the  situation  is  serious.  Teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  have  been  reduced  in 
many  instances  to  the  level  where  it 
is  impossible  to  attract  the  best  type 
of  individual  into  the  profession.  The 
curriculum  has  been  forced  to  lose 
some  of  the  most  important  subjects, 
both  cultural  and  practical.  Modern¬ 
ization  programs  in  building  construc¬ 
tion  have  been  almost  discontinued, 
except  where  Federal  funds  were  made 
available.  ^\jid,  most  important  of  all, 
many  schools  have  either  had  their 
terms  shortened  or  have  betm  discon¬ 
tinued  altogether.  Yet,  while  these 
retrenchments  have  taken  place  in  the 
program  of  public  education,  other 
activities  of  a  public  nature  have  de¬ 
manded  and  secured  ever-increasing 
amounts  from  the  public  purse.  It 
would  seem  that  our  satisfied  school 
patrons  are  not  as  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  an  efficient  system  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools  as  w’e  believed  them  to  be. 

Our  “l^nblic  Relations”  programs 
have  be<‘n  devoted  t<m  largely  to  the 
job  of  “selling’’  the  schools  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
say  that  the  “Public  Relations”  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  depended  upon  to  do 
a  job  which  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  do.  The  public  must  be  informed 
about  its  schools,  but  wdien  informa¬ 
tion  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  attitude 
of  satisfaction  rather  than  as  a  basis 
for  a  critical,  open-minded  understand¬ 
ing,  education  must  eventually  suffer 
from  a  lag  in  patron  support.  Such, 
in  this  writer's  opinion,  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  now  confronting  public  educa¬ 
tion.  If  the  school  patron  is  to  possess 


a  background  of  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstandings,  educational  leaders  must 
go  farther  than  the  usual  program  of 
“Public  Relations.” 

The  public  school  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility,  in  its  program  of  training  for 
citizenship,  for  developing  in  its  pu¬ 
pils  the  knowledges  and  understand¬ 
ings  necessary  for  an  efficient  func¬ 
tioning  as  a  patron  of  the  public 
schools.  Our  national  leaders,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  our  national 
life,  stressed  the  necessity  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  public  schools  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  citizenship  training.  They 
have  long  contended  that  democracy 
must  have  an  educated  citizenry 
trained  in  the  responsibilities  of  citi¬ 
zenship.  The  public  school  thus  be¬ 
comes  democracy’s  basic  institution. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  school  pa¬ 
tron  become  the  greatest  of  all  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Yet, 
if  we  examine  the  courses  taught  in 
our  public  schools,  we  find  little  or  no 
effort  to  train  pupils  for  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  school  patron.  We  train 
for  participation  in  our  local,  state, 
and  national  political  life,  but  neg¬ 
lect  to  train  for  an  intelligent  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  control  of  the  basic  in¬ 
stitution  of  them  all,  the  public 
schools. 

Every  public  school  should  have 
courses,  or  elements  of  courses,  de¬ 
signed  to  train  the  pupil  for  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  he  must  assume  when, 
as  an  adult,  he  becomes  a  patron  of 
the  public  schools.  Is  it  not  one  of 
the  major  objectives  of  education  to 
train  the  individual  to  do  more  effic¬ 
iently  those  things  he  will  do  any¬ 
how?  Every  individual  upon  reach¬ 
ing  legal  age  becomes  a  patron  of  the 
public  schools.  He  votes  for  mem- 
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here  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pays 
taxes  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
or  has  children  in  school.  If  he  does 
not  receive,  during  his  school  course, 
the  background  of  knowledges  and 
understandings  necessary  for  an  intel¬ 
ligent  reaction  to  the  information  ho 
receives  about  the  schools,  he  must 
necessarily  interpret  his  information 
in  the  light  of  his  own  school  experi¬ 
ences  or  in  the  light  of  traditional  at¬ 
titudes  which  may  be  wholly  out  of 
step  with  the  newer  ideas  in  educa¬ 
tion. 

Acting  upon  the  belief  that  the 
schools  have  a  duty  in  training  their 
pupils  for  the  responsibilities  of  a 
school  patron,  your  wTiter,  in  1985, 
established  and  taught  a  course  in 
“The  Public  Schools”  to  high  school 
seniors.  The  course  w’as  openly  desig¬ 
nated  an  t*xperimental  one  and  the  reg¬ 
istration  was  limited  to  thirty.  After 
the  first  semeter  registration  w^as  de¬ 
termined  by  lot,  for  as  many  as  one 
hundred  students  elected  the  course. 

It  is  not  practical  to  give  a  detailed 
outline  of  the  methods  and  materials 
used.  Space  does  not  permit  it.  The 
titles  of  the  several  units  arc  given  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  what  w’as  at¬ 
tempted.  They  were  as  follows: 

Fnit  I — “An  Introduction.” 

Unit  II — “A  Survey  of  the  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  American  Public 
School.” 

Unit  III — “School  Opj)ortunities 
of  Youth  of  Other  Lands.” 

Unit  IV — “What  is  a  Good  School  ?” 

Unit  V — “The  Legal  Provisions  for 
Public  Schools  in  our  State.” 

Unit  VI — “Our  Local  Schools.” 

Two  examples  of  the  methods  used 


may  be  of  interest.  Students  were 
asked  to  bring  to  class  questions  c(«- 
ceming  the  schools  which  w’ere  asked 
by  patrons  of  their  acquaintance.  Dur¬ 
ing  one  semester  almost  one  thousand 
of  these  questions  were  presented  and 
answ’ered.  The  waiter  w’as  astounded 
by  the  lack  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  school  patrons  of  what,  to  him, 
were  generally  agreed-upon  principles 
of  education.  In  many  instances  in¬ 
formation  about  the  schools  had  be¬ 
come  misinformation  l)ccause  of  in¬ 
terpretation  in  the  light  of  tradition¬ 
al  ized  patron  attitudes.  Upon  entering 
the  class  students  w’cre  urged  to  begin 
a  correspondence  wdth  pupils  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  of  foreign  countries. 
Direct  information  was  secured  in 
this  manner  concerning  schedules, 
buildings,  administration,  e.\tra-cu^ 
ricular  activities,  etc.  This  corres¬ 
pondence  served  to  motivate  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  American  school 
system. 

The  writer  would  hesitate  to  con¬ 
tend  that  the  liest  selection  of  subject 
matter  was  made  or  that  the  l)e8t  pro¬ 
cedures  w’ere  follow'ed.  It  is  also  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  several  units  could  have 
been  used  as  elements  of  the  regularly 
organized  courses  in  Social  Science. 
He  is  convinced,  how’cver,  that,  during 
the  four  semesters  the  course  has  been 
offered,  one  hundred  twenty  young 
citizens  w’ent  out  into  community  life 
with  a  background  of  knowledges  and 
understandings  that  will  make  of  them 
critical,  open-minded,  progressive  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  public  schools.  When  in¬ 
formation  about  the  schools  comes  to 
them  through  the  administration’s 
program  of  public  relations,  they  will 
interpret  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
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for  educational  progress  in  their  com¬ 
munity. 

Let  us  continue,  by  all  means,  our 
program  of  “Public  Relations,”  but 
let  us  supplement  it  by  a  basic  pro¬ 
gram  of  training  in  order  that  the 
school  patron’s  interpretation  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  schools  may  be  made 
in  the  light  of  understandings.  In 
our  program  of  training  for  citizen¬ 
ship  let  us  not  neglect  our  responsi¬ 


bility  for  training  youth  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  true  function  of 
a  system  of  free  schools  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society.  The  public  school  has 
the  responsibility  for  its  own  perpetu¬ 
ation  if  it  is  to  continue  to  serve  those 
w’ho  have  established  and  supported 
it,  and  unless  its  services  can  keep 
pace  with  an  advancing  civilization, 
democracy  must  either  supplement  it 
or  replace  it  with  some  other  agency. 


A\  ADVENTFRE  I\  SOCIAL  INTERPRETATION 

Beulah  B.  Deisino 

TEACHER  IN  DONOVAN  SCHOOL.  ANN  ARBOR.  MICHIGAN 

Alice  Miel 

PRINCIPAL.  IX^NOVAN  SCHOOL,  ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 

An  expfritnvnt  in  social  interprrtatinn  which  iuggcntn  how  pupiltt  mnp  interpret  to 
parents  the  mynterien  of  the  new  education. 


Let  us  imagine  that  you  are  a 
parent  of  one  of  the  ninety-five 
children  in  the  Donovan  School, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  T^ou  have  been 
invited  to  a  P.  T.  A.  meeting,  “to  see 
and  hear  a  demonstration  of  what 
some  of  the  Donovan  pupils  are  learn¬ 
ing  and  how  they  are  learning  it,  put 
on  by  the  pupils  themselves  and  inter¬ 
preted  by  their  teacher,  Mrs.  Deising.” 
You  know  that  Mrs.  Deising's  group 
includc‘s  thirty  children  in  the  IlA, 
4B  and  4A  grades,  the  highest  grades 
in  the  school.  Y^ou  live  in  one  of  the 
modem  homes  on  the  edge  of  the  city, 
but  you  realize  that  your  child  goes 
to  a  school  located  in  one  of  the  oldest 
sections  of  the  city.  You  know  that 
most  of  his  schoolmates  come  from 
very  average  homes,  while  not  a  few 
of  the  families  are  on  relief  or  are 
borderline  eases.  You  ft'el  a  great 
loyalty  toward  the  community  north 
of  the  river  and  toward  its  little 
school.  You  never  question  openly 


the  judgment  of  the  school  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  kind  of  program  they  offer 
your  child,  but  you  have  w’ished  some¬ 
times  that  you  understood  a  little 
better  what  children  learn  in  •  the 
schools  of  today.  Y^ou  do  feel  that 
3'our  child  would  have  better  oppor¬ 
tunities,  however,  if  he  could  attend 
school  in  a  modern  building  like  those 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  cit3’. 

As  you  are  seated  with  forty-five 
or  fifty  other  parents,  you  look  around 
the  room  in  which  the  meeting  is  being 
held,  a  combination  library,  audito¬ 
rium,  classroom,  and  lunchroom.  You 
notice  many  graphs  and  charts  an<i  a 
large  colorful  mural  extending  across 
the  back  of  the  tiny  stage  in  the  room. 
A  row  of  twenty  or  more  bright,  eager¬ 
faced  boys  and  girls  is  waiting  expec¬ 
tantly  for  the  “show”  to  begin. 

Finally  the  president  of  the  P.  T.  A. 
introduces  the  teacher  and  the  demon¬ 
stration  is  on. 
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Mrs.  Deising — In  September,  when 
school  started,  the  vision  of  a  new  school 
was  very  vivid  in  our  minds.  The  chil¬ 
dren  talked  about  what  they  hoped  to 
have  in  that  new  building,  about  how 
far  they  would  have  to  walk,  whether  it 
would  l)c  nearer  or  farther  than  Dono- 
vati  School.  They  even  offered  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  Donovan  when  they 
had  a  new  school.  Their  suggestions 
were  very  good,  too.  Thus  we  got  into 
a  discussion  of  why  we  need  a  new 
school.  We  knew  we  were  getting  along 
fairly  well  and  we  wondered  if  we  really 
needed  a  new  building.  Marjorv’  Trom¬ 
bley  will  read  a  list  of  reasons  for  think¬ 
ing  we  need  a  new  st'hool. 

Marjory  Trombley — We  need  a  new 
school  in  place  of  Donovan  School  be¬ 
cause  : 

1.  This  building  is  not  fireproof. 

2.  In  winter  the  temperature  in  the 
classrooms  is  very  uneven. 

3.  The  ventilation  is  very  poor. 

4.  We  get  a  great  deal  of  dirty, 
smoky  air  from  the  trains,  gas  plant, 
and  Detroit  Edison. 

5.  We  do  not  have  an  auditorium 
large  enough  for  assemblies  and  com¬ 
munity  meetings. 

6.  We  need  a  larger  gymnasium,  for 
the  one  we  have  is  too  small  and  it  has 
a  cement  floor,  a  low  ceiling,  and  the 
posts  are  dangerous  because  we  some¬ 
times  run  into  them. 

7.  The  shower  rooms  are  too  small 
and  it  is  hard  to  get  soaped  and  rinsed 
properly. 

8.  The  light  is  very  poor  in  the  class¬ 
rooms. 

Mrs.  Deising — As  w'e  ma<le  this  list 
we  found  many  things  to  wonder  about. 
Someone  said.  “This  building  is  too  old.” 
Rut  we  didn’t  know  how  old.  Where 
did  the  children  in  this  part  of  town 
go  to  school  before  Donovan  was  built? 
That  and  many  other  questions  came  up. 
The  children  suggested  that  they  might 
ask  people  who  had  lived  around  here 
a  long  time,  or  they  might  answer  their 
questions  by  reading  books  from  the 
library.  We  obtained  Stephenson’s  Ann 
Arbor  the  First  Uundred  Years,  and 
read  parts  of  that.  We  found  many 
interesting  things  about  early  Ann  Ar¬ 


bor  and  spent  several  days  reading  and 
talking,  but  we  didn’t  find  anything 
about  Donovan  School.  The  children 
had  discovered  the  outline  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  an  old  building  on  the  play¬ 
ground  and  someone  told  them  that 
there  had  been  a  school  house  there. 
Bob  Schleicher  and  Grace  ('onley  will 
read  what  we  did  then  to  find  out  about 
early  Donovan  and  the  old  school. 

Bob  Schleicher —  Donovan  School 

.\nn  .\rl)or,  Michigan 

Dear  Mrs.  Barth. 

We  are  trying  to  find  out  when  the 
Donovan  and  the  North  Side  schools 
were  built.  We  wonderwl  if  you  would 
have  time  to  come  over  and  talk  to  us 
and  answer  some  questions.  We  would 
appreciate  it  verv  much. 

Sincerely, 

.Arthur  Zill,  4.\. 

Notes  on  Mrs.  Barth’s  Talk 

About  56  years  ago  the  fJcho<d  in  back 
of  Donovan  was  made  and  there  were 
four  rooms  and  six  grades  and  it  was 
made  of  hrick  and  it  had  two  stories. 
There  was  a  rope  in  the  hall  to  ring 
the  bell  and  the  children  swung  on  it. 
There  were  no  bathrooms  and  there  were 
oak  stoves.  There  was  no  furnace. 
There  was  a  pail,  two  dippers,  and  a 
w’ash-hasin.  There  was  a  church  across 
the  street,  Donovan  is  about  30  years 
old.  In  the  old  school  there  were  about 
40  children  in  a  room. 

Grace  Conley —  Donovan  School 

Ann  Arl)or,  Mich. 

January  6,  1938 

Dear  Mr.  Wines, 

We  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  when 
the  old  Fifth  Ward  School  and  Donovan 
School  were  built?  Do  you  have  any 
pictures  of  the  old  Fifth  Ward  School 
that  we  may  borrow? 

Thank  you  for  answering. 

Sincerely, 

Thelma  Hopper,  4A. 

This  letter  came  from  Mr.  Wines: 

The  first  school  built  at  number  944 
Wall  St.  was  a  Union  School  house.  It 
coat  $3,750.  The  site  of  this  school  is 
composed  of  three  and  one-half  city  lots 
and  was  purchased  Nov.  10,  1854,  for 
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$150.  It  was  a  four-room  building, 
two  on  the  first  floor  and  two  on  the 
second  floor.  The  Lower  Town,  as  it 
was  called  then,  was  known  as  School 
District  Number  9  of  the  Township  of 
Ann  Arbor. 

I  have  a  picture  of  this  building  as 
seen  from  the  river,  but  it  is  at  home. 

The  building  was  erected  in  1855  at 
the  same  time  the  first  Union  School  was 
erected  in  the  Upper  Town. 

The  Fifth  Ward  School  was  named 
the  Patrick  Donovan  School  January  24, 
1910. 

If  you  wish  to  see  my  picture  of  this 
school,  telephone  to  me  and  I  will  bring 
it  to  the  High  School  with  me  tomorrow 
or  anv  other  time. 

L.  D.  Wines. 

Jan.  6,  1938. 

Mrs.  Deising — From  Mrs.  Barth’s  and 
Mrs.  Ueynold’s  talks  the  children 
thought  the  old  school  must  have  heeu 
very  small.  They  had  also  heard  al)Out 
the  size  of  the  new'  school  site  and  were 
interested  in  making  some  comparisons. 
Someone  suggested  that  we  measure  the 
buildings.  Billy  Kichmond  will  tell 
you  about  it. 

Billy  Richmond  —  Donovan  School 
Property.  We  measured  this  property 
with  a  tape  line.  It  is  233  ft.  and  11 
in.  along  Wall  St.,  and  194  ft.  and  9  in. 
from  Wall  St.  to  alley. 

The  Old  Fifth  Ward  School  w'as  54 
ft.  by  33  ft.  and  Donovan  School  (back 
half)  is  90  ft.  by  27  ft.  and  the  front 
half  of  the  building  is  7fi  ft.  by  35  ft. 

Mrs.  Deising — Of  course,  we  were  all 
interested  in  the  new  school  site  and  we 
decided  we  should  know  more  about  it. 
We  took  our  lunch  and  spent  the  noon 
hour  and  part  of  the  afternoon  there 
getting  acquainted  with  it. 

Mrs.  Deising — .\fter  Mrs.  Barth  and 
Mrs.  Reynolds  had  talked  with  us,  the 
children  were  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  children  in  the  old  school  drank 
from  dippers  and  had  to  pump  the 
water  from  a  pump  outside  the  door. 
We  wondered  when  .\nn  .\rbor  first  had 
a  water  system. 

Roger  Kessler — Mr.  Caswell’s  Talk. 
We  asked  Mr.  Caswell  to  come  and  tell 


us  about  the  ^Vnn  Arbor  water  system. 
He  came  Monday,  October  25,  1937. 
This  is  what  he  told  us. 

In  early  Ann  Arbor  people  had  pumps 
in  their  own  yards,  but  about  1885  a 
city  water  system  w’as  started.  Now  Ann 
Arbor  gets  its  water  from  three  large 
wells.  They  are  the  Steere  Farm  well, 
the  Montgomerv'  well,  and  the  Barton 
Dam  M'ell.  The  Montgomery  well  is  the 
largest.  It  is  54  inches  in  diameter 
and  170  ft.  deep. 

We  do  not  get  water  from  the  Huron 
River.  Only  once  in  a  great  while  has 
it  been  necessary  to  use  river  water  and 
the  last  time  was  in  the  summer  about 
three  years  ago.  When  they  used  river 
water  they  put  a  chemical  in  it  to  kill 
any  harmful  bacteria. 

The  city  chemist  tests  the  water  every 
day. 

The  average  amount  of  water  used  in 
.\nn  .\rbor  is  133  gallons  a  day.  It 
(osts  each  pei-son  less  than  one  cent  a 
day  for  the  water  we  use.  We  j)ay  for 
the  water  by  the  number  of  hundred 
cubic  feet  we  use.  There  are  alK>ut  750 
gallons  of  water  in  a  hundred  cubic  feet. 

The  water  from  the  wells  is  pumped 
into  the  reservoir.  Here  it  is  filtered 
through  gravel  and  sand  and  then  it 
(‘ornes  through  big  pipes  to  our  houses. 
The  reservoir  is  on  a  hill  so  the  pressure 
will  be  great  enough  to  send  the  water 
into  our  houses. 

Water  is  the  most  important  public 
utility  we  have,  because  we  can’t  get 
along  without  water.  Other  public 
utilities  are  the  gas  company,  the  elec¬ 
tric  company,  the  telephone  company, 
the  city  bus  line. 

A  public  utility  is  a  useful  thing  fur- 
nisheil  to  us  all  by  one  company. 

Mrs.  Deising — We  wante<l  to  see  the 
reservoir  and  a  pumping  station  and  we 
also  wanted  to  see  a  new,  modem  school, 
so  we  decided  to  do  all  three  things  at 
once.  This  we  did  by  making  a  trip 
to  the  Montgomery  Well,  the  reservoir, 
and  Slauson  School. 

Mrs.  Deising — We  were  interested  in 
how  the  water  is  tested,  so  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  sickness  from  con¬ 
taminated  water,  so  we  asked  Mr.  Bur- 
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nam,  the  city  chemist,  to  tell  us  about 
his  work. 

lie  said  he  tests  the  city  water  every 
day  and  the  milk  from  each  dairy  at 
least  once  a  week.  There  are  bacteria 
in  everything.  Some  are  harmless  and 
some  are  danjrerous.  They  fjrow  in 
many  forms,  as  in  chains,  circles,  and 
moons.  They  prow  very  fast. 

Geraldine  Ilepner — Our  Experiment 
With  Bacteria.  We  were  intereste<l  in 
findinp  out  more  al>out  bacteria,  so  we 
aske<l  Mr.  Van  Ells  of  Slauson  School 
to  come  over  and  help  us  work  out  an 
ex})eriment. 

There  was  some  money  in  the  science 
fund  for  buyinp  equipment,  so  Miss 
Miel  ordered  eipht  petri  dishes  for  us. 
Mr.  Van  Ells  brought  some  prepared 
apar  and  a  sterilizer.  He  mixed  the  apar 
with  hot  water  until  it  dissolved.  Apar 
is  made  from  a  seaweed  and  bacteria 
will  prow  in  it. 

Then  he  poured  a  little  apar  into  each 
]>etri  dish  and  put  the  cover  on  it. 
Then  he  wrapped  each  dish  in  a  paper 
towel  ami  put  them  on  a  rack  in  the 
sterilizer.  He  put  about  an  inch  of 
water  in  the  sterilizer  and  put  it  on 
the  pas  stove  and  heated  it  to  15  pounds 
of  pressure.  Tt  took  about  20  minutes. 
He  opened  the  sterilizer  and  left  it  until 
the  next  day. 

The  next  day  he  came  back  and  in- 
oculate<l  the  apar.  The  apar  was  thick 
like  jelly. 

In  number  one  |>etri  dish  we  put  a 
hair. 

2.  A  child  couphed  into  the  ilish. 

3.  Mr.  Van  Ells  touched  the  door¬ 
knob  to  the  apar. 

4.  .\  child  touched  the  apar  with  his 
finper. 

5.  A  child  put  some  dirt  from  under 
his  finper-nail  on  the  apar, 

6.  Mr.  Van  Fills  touched  the  dirty 
corner  of  a  book  to  the  apar. 

7.  Some  dust. 

8.  We  left  as  a  test  dish  to  <iee  if  the 
apar  was  sterile. 

We  put  the  dishes  in  a  dark,  warm 
place.  In  about  three  days  we  looke<l 
at  the  petri  dishes.  The  dishes  havinp 
the  hair,  dirt  from  a  finper-nail,  and 
dust  showed  bacteria  prowing,  and  the 


one  we  had  touched  with  the  corner  of 
a  dirty  page  was  terrible  looking. 

The  bacteria  have  been  growing  very 
fast.  You  may  see  them  after  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  our  room. 

Mrs.  Deising — Mr.  Burnham  told  the 
children  that  milk  was  pasteurizefl  to 
kill  the  harmful  bacteria.  He  asked 
them  if  they  knew  what  pasteurization 
meant,  and  several  said  of  course  thev 
knew:  it  meant  putting  the  cows  out 
to  pasture,  .\fter  learning  what  it 
really  meant,  they  thought  they  should 
go  to  the  dairy  and  see  the  milk  being 
pastuerized.  Two  boys  went  to  Wur- 
ster’s  Dairy  and  made  arrangements  for 
us  to  go  last  Friday  morning.  They 
learned  much  there.  We  also  read  the 
story  and  saw  a  Minute  Movie  (pictu- 
rol)  showing  the  life  of  Louis  Pasteur. 

J/r.s*.  Deising — During  this  semester 
often  times  we  have  wished  we  had  vs- 
rious  things  that  we  don’t  have  here. 
Often  times  we  have  wanted  to  do  things 
but  couldn’t  becau.se  we  didn’t  have  the 
facilities  with  w'hich  to  do  them.  So 
we  made  a  list  of  things  w’e  want  in  our 
new  building.  .loan  Furthmneller  will 
read  that  list. 

Joan  Furthmueller — What  We  Want 
In  the  New  School. 

1.  .\  fireproof  building. 

2.  Mary  windows. 

3.  The  building  placed  so  each  room 
will  have  sunshine  some  time  each  day. 

4.  Steam  heat  and  air-conditioning. 

5.  Larger  cloak  rooms. 

6.  A  larger,  modern  gymnasium  with 
baskets  for  basketball,  ropes  for  climh- 
ing,  traveling  rings,  the  floor  marked 
for  shufflel>oard.  and  a  ping-pong  table. 

7.  Classrooms  at  least  40  by  25  feet 
in  size. 

8.  Flach  two  classrooms  to  have  two 
activities  rooms  adjoining,  one  to  he 
used  for  quiet  activities,  one  for  noisy 
activities. 

9.  .\n  attractive  lunchroom  with 
kitchen  adjoining. 

10.  .\n  attractive  library  with  a  fire¬ 
place. 

11.  \  sunporch  to  be  used  on  rainy 
days  as  a  play  room. 

12.  .\  separate  pet  house  with  its 
own  heating  plant. 
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13.  Many  bnilt-in  cupboards  for  each 
olasaroom. 

14.  Window  scats  to  sit  on  and  «torc 
things  in. 

15.  Plenty  of  bulletin  boards. 

16.  A  rest  room  for  children  and  one 
for  teachers. 

17.  Modern  sanitary  showers  and 
dressing  rooms. 

}frx.  Delsing — During  this  study  we 
have  never  wanted  for  language,  s})elling 
or  arithmetic  material.  We  have  always 
had  numerous  letters  that  needed  to  l)e 
written,  stories  to  be  written  and  told, 
and  plans  to  be  made.  We  haven’t  had 
time  to  tell  you  about  all  the  trips  we 
have  taken.  We’ve  told  you  of  the  ones 
closely  related  to  this  study.  We  have 
had  to  learn  to  spell  many  words  other 
than  those  on  our  spelling  cards,  and 
much  arithmetic  has  been  developed 
through  a  need  for  carrjung  on  this 
study  as  well  as  other  activities  we  have 
done  this  semester. 

Lutilda  Merrit  will  read  a  list  of  the 
measures  we  have  used  this  semester  in 
arithmetic. 

Lutihhi  MpirHl — Measures  We  Have 
I’sed. 

1.  In  measuring  the  school  we  used 
a  ta)>e-line  and  measured  in  feet  and 
inches. 

i.  In  measuring  land  we  used  feet, 
yards,  rods,  and  acres. 

3.  We  measure  water  and  milk  by 
half-pints,  pints,  quarts,  gallons.  We 
found  from  the  dictionary  that  there 
are  3Di_.  gallons  in  a  barrel. 

4.  We  measured  time  in  seconds, 
minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and 
years.  We  used  the  clock  and  the  cal¬ 
endar. 

5.  We  measured  money  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

6.  We  measured  our  height  in  inches 
and  our  weight  in  pounds. 

7.  In  making  orange  marmalade  we 
measured  in  pounds,  ounces,  cupfuls, 
teas|>oonfuls.  and  dozens. 

8.  In  measuring  light  we  used  a  light 
meter  that  measuren  in  units  of  foot 
candles. 

9.  The  water  comjiany  measures  the 
water  we  must  pay  for  with  a  water 
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meter  in  units  of  one  hundred  cubic  feet. 

10.  Nuel’s  father  measured  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  Donovan  School  to  the  new 
school  site  for  us  with  the  speedometer 
on  his  car  in  tenths  of  a  mile.  We 
measure<l  it  in  blocks. 

Mrs.  Dsising — The  4A’8  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  reading  in  (’ompton’s  and 
wience  books  about  wells,  springs,  bac¬ 
teria,  and  other  things  that  have  inter- 
estcil  them.  But,  on  the  whole,  this 
study  has  left  us  free  to  read  many  books 
of  literary  value. 

In  acti>nty  time  w'e  have  made  this 
mural  for  the  library. 

We  have  made  a  series  of  panels  for 
the  si'reens  in  the  clinic.  The  panels 
show  children  dresse<l  for  health  in  va¬ 
rious  seasons  and  types  of  play.  The 
screens  are  in  the  hall  and  you  may  see 
them  after  the  meeting. 

We  feel  that  this  has  l)een  a  very 
worthwhile  study.  The  children  have 
l>een  ver^’  much  interested  in  it  and 
apparently  this  interest  has  been  carried 
home,  because  children  have  come  back 
to  school  telling  us  some  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion  we  neerled  about  something  we  were 
studying.  Young  children  are  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  the  things  almut  them 
that  they  can  see  and  touch.  We  also 
think  children  should  become  ac>quainted 
with  their  own  community  and  the 
things  in  it,  and  in  that  way  will  letter 
understand  the  larger  community  and 
later  the  world,  as  they  are  led  out  into 
it  through  their  studies.  Our  interests 
have  not  been  confined  solely  to  our 
own  community,  because  these  children 
were  constantly  reading  something  about 
another  part  of  our  own  country  or  the 
world,  and  these  they  locate<l  on  the 
map  and  discus-sed  freely. 

We  have  tricfl  to  show  you  briefly  the 
skeleton  of  our  social  studies  for  this 
semester.  I  don’t  believe  it  would  be 
fair  to  measure  our  achievement  solely 
in  amount  of  factual  material  we  have 
learned,  because  there  were  other  things 
so  very  important,  such  as  good  habits 
of  living  and  working  together,  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  talk  over  a  problem  and  respect 
each  other’s  opinion,  to  he  polite  when 
others  are  talking  and  listen  until  they 
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have  finished,  to  decide  how  to  find  out 
something  we  needed  to  know,  to  be 
friendly  with  our  neighl)ors  and  show 
appreciation  for  kindnesses  they  have 
shown  us,  to  conduct  ourselves  properly 
when  out  on  the  street  or  in  our  room 
when  we  have  aske<l  someone  to  come 
and  talk  to  us.  These  children  have 
grown  in  all  these  habits  and  thus  it 
hiis  been  a  very  satisfactory  project  to 
us  all. 

You  arc  pleased  to  hear  the  presi¬ 
dent  introduce  next  Miss  Edith  Bader, 
assistant  superintendent,  for  you  value 
her  opinion  and  you  are  eager  for  her 
analysis  of  the  demonstration  you 
have  just  witnessed. 

Miss  Bader — This  demonstration  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  so-calle<l  “new 
methods”  in  education.  Ij(*t  us  examine 
it  to  see  why  schools  are  using  this 
approach. 

1.  It  is  based  upon  first-hand  expe¬ 
riences  of  the  children  rather  than  up¬ 
on  books  and  verbalizations. 

2.  It  l)egin8  where  the  child  is  in 
his  thinking,  and  it  goes  through  with 
him  as  far  as  he  can  go  in  that  think¬ 
ing.  .\n  examination  of  the  vocabulary 
which  these  children  are  using  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  way,  indicates  what  ad- 
vance<l  thinking  can  be  done  when  that 
thinking  is  done  in  a  so-called  real  situ¬ 
ation.  These  are  some  of  the  words 
which  illustrate  the  point :  inoculate, 
sterile,  bacteria,  bacterium,  public  util¬ 
ities,  chemical,  spot  map.  school  site, 
property,  water  system. 

3.  Things  which  belong  together  are 
put  together  in  this  kind  of  ex|>erience. 
For  example,  one  kind  of  unity  is  arith¬ 
metic  -  language  -  geography.  Another 
kind  of  unity  is  all  of  these  school  sub¬ 
jects  with  life.  Another  kind  is  adults- 
children.  Still  another  unity  is  books- 
reality. 

When  books  are  the  only  source  of 
learning  they  leave  all  of  the  connecting 
for  the  child  to  do.  When  real  experi¬ 
ences  are  made  the  basis,  the  experience 
itself  does  the  connecting  for  the  child. 


4.  Teachers  are  learning  with  chil¬ 
dren.  This  is  the  most  wholesome  kind 
of  learning  situation  for  a  school  to 
set  up. 

Mrs.  Deising  has  also  pointed  out 
other  values  which  have  come  from  this 
study.  These  values  are  in  a  sense  much 
more  vital  and  fundamental  in  the 
growth  process  of  children  than  even 
subject  matter.  These  may  l)e  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows: 

1.  They  have  done  straight  think¬ 
ing.  This  has  involved  getting  at  the 
facts  from  many  sources,  planning  in 
terms  of  those  facts,  and  basing  action 
on  reason  rather  than  emotion.  They 
have  learned  from  this  experience  that 
information  may  be  secured  from  many 
other  sources  than  books — people,  old 
records,  pictures,  etc. 

2.  Certain  basic  social  and  personal 
habits  have  been  emphasized.  Thrift 
and  conservation  of  light  and  water,  for 
example,  personal  habits  with  relation 
to  sight  conservation,  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  individual  toward  the 
group,  a  feeling  and  appreciation  of 
the  nee<l  for  accuracy,  a  wholesome, 
friendly  living  and  disposition  toward 
an  ability  to  cooperate  in  action  with 
other  individuals. 

3.  There  are  certain  mental  hygiene 
values  which  come  from  having  a  pur¬ 
pose,  doing  something  successfully,  and 
doing  something  which  has  social  worth. 

4.  Certain  basic  understandings 
about  the  world  have  been  developed; 
such  an  experience  helps  build  up  the 
(‘oncept  that  the  world  is,  after  all,  a 
unifie<l  one,  iM^cause,  in  this  kind  of  expe¬ 
rience,  relationships  are  clearly  trac^. 

This  demonstration  has  illustrated 
another  basic  principle  in  education; 
namely,  that  the  school  and  home  con¬ 
stitute  the  unit  in  the  educational  pro¬ 
cess. 

The  meeting  adjourns.  On  your 
way  out  you  see  many  smiles  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  you  overhear  a  university 
professor  make  this  remark  to  the 
principal : 

“This  has  made  me  change  my  mind 
al)out  a  lot  of  things.” 
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Reasomt  for  Teacher  Participation 

HE  success  or  failure  of  any 
scheme  of  school  management 
must  be  determined  in  terms  of 
pupil  achievement.  Since  the  chief 
function  of  teaching  is  to  aid  pupil 
learning,  then  the  highest  goal  of 
school  management  must  be  the  facil¬ 
itation  of  the  teaching  act.  Reasons 
for  teacher  participation  must  be  on 
a  higher  level  than  that  it  removes 
duties  from  the  principal.  Granting 
that  he  already  has  more  duties  than 
he  can  efficiently  i)erform,  transfer¬ 
ring  them  to  an  equally  busy  teacher 
will  not  nec<‘asarily  W  gain.  If  it 
results  in  situations  where  children 
progress  lK*tt(*r  along  curricular  line.<, 
this  transfer  can  l)e  defended.  On  no 
other  basis  should  we  approach  this 
subject. 

It  seems  to  tiie  writer  that  definite 
gains  w’ouhl  Ik*  made  by  teacher  par¬ 
ticipation.  First,  we  would  humanize 
our  school  management.  It  would 
ct*ase  to  Ik*  the  “blue  print”  or  “mili¬ 
tary  order”  type.  It  would  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  ownership  attitude  of 
the  teachers.  Instead  of  being  the 
principal’s  orders  or  the  principal’s 
wishes,  it  would  be  our  policy  for  our 
school.  A  vast  difference  exists  l)e- 
tween  these  two  levels  of  school  con¬ 
trol.  In  addition  to  this,  school  man¬ 
agement  would  be  closer  to  the  needs 
of  the  classroom.  Increasing  the  size 
of  the  school  removes  the  principal 
further  from  classroom  contacts.  Like 


the  sujK'rintendeut,  he  is  swamped 
with  office  detail  and  has  lost  vital 
touch  with  the  classroom.  Writers  on 
sujK>rvision  have  repeatedly  called  at^ 
tention  to  the  evils  of  this  tendency. 
Teacher  participation  in  school  man¬ 
agement  introduces  classroom  “flavor” 
and  frees  the  principal’s  time  for  cul¬ 
tivating  classroom  contacts.  It  fos¬ 
ters  closer  contact  between  teachers 
and  principals,  which  results  in  pro¬ 
fessional  stimulus  to  each.  A  failure 
to  use  the  saved  time  correctly,  or 
the  developm<*nt  of  a  lowered  teaching 
morale  would  be  grounds  for  the  re- 
jetion  of  the  scheme. 

In  What  and  How  May  Teachers 
Participate 

A  wise  principal  will  make  frequent 
use  of  committees  in  solving  problems 
and  in  collecting  information.  Re- 
|)orts  from  such  findings  vitalize  fac¬ 
ulty  meetings.  Assignments  vary 
from  a  few  days’  w’ork  to  those  re¬ 
quiring  months  or  even  years  to  per¬ 
form.  In  all  cases  the  report  must  be 
handled  in  such  a  manner  that  teach¬ 
ers  feel  their  efforts  are  appreciated, 
even  %vhen  unaccepted  or  “tabled  for 
future  reference.”  If  the  duty  was 
one  of  execution  the  principal  must 
always  assume  that  the  staff  members 
acted  in  sincerity  and  are  entitled  to 
his  whole-hearted  support.  When  the 
acts  must  be  vetoed  it  must  be  done 
so  as  to  protect  those  who  performed 
the  task  in  the  first  place.  Under  no 
other  conditions  will  teachers  view 
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“teacher  partieipation”  in  any  other 
li"ht  than  that  of  “doing  somebody’s 
job  for  him.”  Such  an  attitude  will 
l>e  fatal  to  teacher  participation  and 
teacher  morale. 

A  suggestive  list  of  these  committt*e 
assignments  would  include: 

(1)  Investigation  and  preparation 
of  a  suitable  list  of  places  wh<*re 
teachers  might  ro«mi  and  l)oard. 

(2)  Preparation  of  a  Teachers 
(Vale  of  Ethics. 

('3)  Preparation  of  the  schedule  of 
recitations. 

(4)  Preparation  of  a  supervi.sory 
check  list  or  a  teachers  rating  scale. 

(ol  (’ollecting  data  for  supervisory 
bulletins  to  b<‘  issued  to  teachers  for 
aid  in  solving  their  own  problems. 

ffi)  Preparation  of  reports  for  fac¬ 
ulty  nie»‘tings.  Jury  panel  discus¬ 
sions  at  faculty  me<‘ting8  make  them 
more  attractive  to  teachers. 

(7)  Arrangements  for  and  con¬ 
ducting  of  a  lecture  series  or  bureau. 

(8)  Pesjmnsibility  for  school  so¬ 
cials  for  teachers  and  pupils. 

(O')  Oversight  of  various  school  or¬ 
ganizations.  Among  these  would  be 
the  extra  or  co-curricular  and  parent 
activities. 

(101  Trans))ortation  of  pupils  is 
increasingly  be<‘«Hning  an  absorbing 
problem.  Many  of  the  details  now 
absorbing  principals’  time  eotdd  b(' 
profitably  cared  for  by  teachers. 

(11 )  Care  of  the  library  in  smaller 
schools  and  a  library  committee  in  the 
larger  ones. 

A  suggestive  list  of  assignments  for 
individual  teachers  would  include 
many  of  the  above  in  the  sehoiils  with 
a  limited  staff.  In  addition  we  might 
add  the  following: 

(1)  Advisors,  sponsors,  and  chap¬ 
erones  for  pupil  organizations. 


(2 )  “Policing”  (for  want  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  term)  for  prevention  of  disorders 
and  administration  of  first  aid  in  case 
of  accidents. 

(3)  Inspci'tion  of  toilets  and  play- 
grouiuls. 

(4)  Checking  attendance. 

(5)  Caring  for  school  records. 

(<{)  Collection  of  publicity  mate¬ 
rials. 

Dnntjers  Involved  in  Teacher 
Parlicipalton 

The  chief  danger  which  lit*8  ahead 
of  such  a  program  is  the  difficulty  of 
directing  others  to  do  the  work.  It 
is  usually  easier  to  do  the  job  than  tell 
others  how  it  is  to  be  done.  If  the 
principal  knows  how  he  wants  it  done 
he  probably  could  do  it  easier  himself. 
Teacher  participation  presupposes 
teacher  initiative.  They  must  study 
the  question  and  solve  it  themselves. 
The  principal  must  accept  their  so¬ 
lution  as  correct  wherever  possible. 
Otherwise  a  spurious  teacher  partici¬ 
pation  will  result.  Teachers  will  feel 
that  they  an*  merely  tools  used  to 
expedite  the  principal’s  work  or  re¬ 
move  from  him  odious  and  multiple 
duties.  We  have  but  to  look  at  pupil 
goveniment  to  realize  the  obviousness 
of  this  tendency.  An  oft  heard  ex¬ 
pression  from  students,  “that  we  have 
pupil  government  as  long  as  we  do 
what  the  teachers  would  do  and  want 
us  to  do,”  indicates  how  easily  par¬ 
ticipation  Ix'comes  “fishing  for  what  is 
expected.”  Under  such  conditions  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  how  teacher  par¬ 
ticipation  can  result  in  teacher  growth 
or  improved  school  morale.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  children  will  profit  hv 
such  help.  The  principal  must  not 
let  the  teacher  lose  sight  of  his  sin¬ 
cerity  in  asking  their  help.  Credit 
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must  be  generously  distributed  and 
support  freely  given  in  carrying  out 
the  plans  of  teacher  management. 

A  second  dilficulty  likely  to  be  en¬ 
countered  lies  in  the  teacher  profes¬ 
sional  immaturity.  Presumably  the 
principal  is  the  best  prepared  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  most  experienced  meml>er  of 
the  staff.  In  the  smaller  places  even 
he  is  too  immature  to  pass  upon  many 
problems  of  school  management.  In 
the  larger  places  the  teachers’  in¬ 
creased  years  of  preparation  and  ex¬ 
perience  only  minimizes  this  danger. 
We  cannot  escap<*  the  fact  that  mana¬ 
gerial  duties  cartni  for  by  teachers 
will  be  more  immature  than  those  (ion- 
ducted  by  the  principal.  Wise' choice 
and  careful  consideration  of  capaci¬ 
ties  and  inter(‘st8  must  precede  the 
delegation  of  duties.  Without  mutual 
inter(*8ts  teacher  participation  will 
likely  fail.  Delegation  of  uiuU*sired 
duties  will  not  stimulate  this  mutual 
interest.  The  principal  must  exjHK’t 
that  many  teachers  will  not  fit  into  his 
scheme.  l>y  nature,  preparation  and 
experience*  they  are  lx‘8t  fitted  for 
classroom  teaching.  That  is  why  they 
are  teaching.  Any  managerial  func¬ 
tion  delegated  to  them  in  toto  or  in 
part  must  be  such  as  to  capitalize  this 
natural  ability,  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  The  writer  feels  that  a  wise 
and  well  qualified  principal  can  find 
many  such  duties.  These  duties  can 
wth  mutual  profit  Ik*  delegated  to 
these  teachers.  Such  teachers  could 
profitably  have  their  teaching  load 
materially  reduced  to  make  time  for 
the  delegation  of  managerial  duties. 

The  third  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  legally  the  schools  are  so  consti¬ 
tuted  that  the  Board  of  Education  will 
hold  the  superintendent  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  its  orders  and  the 


successful  operation  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem.  In  the  course  of  e<lucational 
evolution  the  superintendent  has  es¬ 
tablished  principals  to  w’hom  he  has 
delegated  certain  duties.  He  cannot 
and  will  not  relieve  these  principals 
from  these  obligations.  Whatever 
duty  the  principal  delegates  he  must 
stand  ready  to  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  its  failure.  He  cannot 
escape  this.  School  law  and  profes¬ 
sional  organization  demands  it.  This 
makes  it  increasingly  difficult  for  him 
to  maintain  the  feeling  among  his 
teachers  that  he  is  sincere,  since  he 
must  retain  the  right  of  veto.  Wise 
study  of  the  capacities  of  the  teachers 
for  the  tasks  delegated  w'ill  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  use  of  this  veto  power. 
The  less  it  is  used  the  smoother  will 
teacher  participation  work. 

Evahuiting  Teacher  Participation 

Success  of  teacher  participation  can¬ 
not  be  objectively  measured  by  any 
tests  so  far  devised.  It  seems  highly 
doubtful  if  such  tests  can  be  devised. 
Management  of  schools  refuses  to  be 
“standardized.”  Success  of  many  man¬ 
agerial  functions  can  only  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  degree.  The  pragmatic 
question,  “Does  it  w’ork  T’  in  final  an¬ 
alysis  will  Ik*  the  measure  of  success 
of  teacher  participation.  It  w’ould  be 
well  for  the  teachers  involved  and  the 
principal  to  jointly  and  carefully  can¬ 
vass  the  field.  In  this  conference  the 
main  outline  of  the  problem  should 
be  e8tabli.shed  with  any  limitation  on 
the  teacher’s  authority.  Reasons 
should  be  given  for  the  delegation. 
Pertinent  questions  could  be  prepared 
by  teachers  and  principals  jointly 
which  would  make  up  a  “check-list” 
from  which  the  success  could  be  deter- 
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mined.  This  evaluation  would  not  be 
a  “rating,”  but  a  mutual  evaluation. 
From  this  mutual  evaluation  should 
grow  a  “follow-up”  program  designed 
to  correct  shortcomings  and  to 
strengthen  and  fortify  gains  that  have 
been  made.  Since  a  mutuality  is 
wanted,  a  check-list  should  l)e  pre¬ 
pared,  not  borrowed.  For  that  reason 
only  suggested  questions  are  listed. 

If  I  were  attempting  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  I  would  ask  myself  questions  like 
the  following,  collect  data  from  which 
answers  could  be  made  and  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  data  received  from  my 
school  and  staff.  I  would  solicit  the 
aid  of  my  teachers  in  the  evaluation. 

( 1 )  Are  my  teachers  adequately 
prepared  for  this  function  to  be  dele¬ 
gated  ? 


(2)  May  they  Ik‘  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  function  ? 

(3)  Will  the  time  saved  be  worth 
the  trouble  it  takes  to  institute  such 
a  program  ? 

(4)  What  profitable  thing  may  I 
do  with  the  time  saved  ? 

(5)  Will  teacher  participation  re¬ 
sult  in  pupil  growth  ? 

(fi)  Will  participation  result  in 
teacher  growth  ? 

(7)  Can  the  purpose  and  technique 
of  the  delegated  task  be  made  clear  to 
teachers  ? 

(8)  Will  school  morale  be  raised! 

(9)  Did  the  delegated  function 
work  ? 

(10)  Can  it  be  improved? 

(11)  If  it  failed,  can  it  be  made 
to  work  ? 


COMPARATIVE  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  EDUCATION 
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Formulating  one’s  own  phi¬ 
losophy  of  education  is  a  difficult 
task.  It  requires  making  explicit 
in  language  that  which  is  often  im¬ 
plicit  in  one’s  general  thinking.  But 
to  put  this  implicit  background  of  our 
more  practical  educational  thinking 
into  words  meaningful  to  others  rep¬ 
resents  a  herculean  task.  What  one 
thought  to  l)e  perfectly  clear  to  him¬ 
self,  appears  not  so  clear  after  all. 
In  the  course  of  the  process  of  formu¬ 
lation  one  finds  much  confused  think¬ 
ing  which  did  not  appear  such  on  the 
surface. 

As  a  teacher  of  the  philosophy  of 
education,  the  author  has  found  the 
effort  of  students  to  formulate  their 
beliefs  concerning  fundamental  issues 
of  life  and  education  most  disturbing 


to  their  thinking  at  the  outset.  Under 
careful  guidance,  however,  most  stu¬ 
dents,  especially  those  of  more  serious 
b(‘nt  of  mind,  begin  to  find  themselves 
after  a  time.  Before  the  end  of  the 
course  they  have  consulted  many 
sources,  entered  into  the  thinking  of 
many  mature  competent  thinkers  in 
the  field,  have  been  stimulated  to  re¬ 
act  critically,  and  have  been  aided  in 
formulating  a  recapitulation  of  their 
cwn  critical  thinking.  What  seemed 
at  first  a  confusing  maze  of  conflict¬ 
ing  ideas,  begins  to  clear  up,  and  the 
student  feels  that  he  is  developing  a 
point  of  view  which  has  become  piv¬ 
otal  to  all  his  thinking. 

If  teachers  are  ever  going  to  stop 
chasing  fads  in  education ;  if  they  are 
going  to  develop  a  greater  stability  in 
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their  thinking,  rather  than  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  all  “winds  of  doctrine,”  teacher- 
preparation  institutions  should  place 
more  emphasis  on  the  student’s  phi¬ 
losophy  of  education.  We  should  stop 
talking  about  a  philosophy  of  this  and 
a  philosophy  of  that,  and  emphasize 
the  organization  of  educational  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  a  basic  philosophy  of 
life. 

^lore  fundamental  thinking  and 
the  organization  of  it  grow’s  out  of  a 
critical  evaluation  of  conflicting  views 
based  on  live  issues.  One  might  state 
these  i.s8ues  in  various  ways.  For  the 
purjKwe  of  this  article  the  author  has 
adhered  largely  to  the  basic  divisions 
of  Dewey’s  Democracy  and  Education. 
In  the  survey  of  the  various  basic  phi¬ 
losophies  for  the  purpose  of  discover¬ 
ing  the  major  trends  of  thought  p<*r- 
taining  to  these  issues,  one  might  make 
different  classifications.  The  more 
metaphysical  nomenclature  of  natural¬ 
ism,  idealism,  and  pragmatism  might 
bt*  used.  These  terms,  however,  would 
be  less  expressive  of  a  philosophy  of 
education  than  one  like  essential  ism 
and  progressivi.sm.  The  author  has 
found  the  following  suggestive  to  stu¬ 
dent  minds:  adult-centered  concept, 
experience-c*entere<l  concept,  and  per¬ 
sonality-centered  concept.  Some  of 
his  idealistic  friends  w’ould  perhaps 
suggest  that  the  term  reality-centered 
be  used  in  preference  to  personality- 
centered.  In  answer  to  this  objection 
it  may  Ix'  said  that  the  descriptive  ma¬ 
terial  in  this  column  indicates  that 
Personality  is  here  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  nature  of  all  reality.  The 
philosophic  conception  of  personality 
is  used  in  preference  to  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  conception  that  “personality  is 
what  personality  does.” 


Each  column  has  a  central  concept 
as  indicated.  The  experience-centered 
concept  and  the  personality-centered 
concept  have  each  a  definite  metaphy¬ 
sical  core  which  many  will  recognize 
as  instrumentalism  or  experimental- 
ism  and  idealism  respectively.  The 
synoptic  statements  of  the  experience- 
centered  concept  column  represent  in 
their  entirety  a  summary  of  the  Dewey 
philosophy  of  education.  Those  of  the 
I)er8onality-centered  concept  column 
are  chiefly  condensations  of  Home’s 
idealistic  philosophy  of  education, 
with  alight  modifications  to  express 
the  author's  own  interpretation  of 
Horne.  The  first  column,  adult-cen¬ 
tered  concept,  represents  a  synoptic 
statement  of  the  more  traditional 
academic  .school  in  distinction  from 
the  democratic  school  of  the  present. 
The  second  and  third  columns  both 
represent  an  effort  to  give  a  demo¬ 
cratic  philosophy  of  education.  The 
experience-centered  concept  make 
democratic  living  the  highest  category, 
while  the  personality-centered  concept 
makes  the  realization  of  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  personality  the  highest  goal. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the 
thre(‘  points  of  view  represent  the  basic 
contrasts  in  present  philosophies  of 
education.  There  are  those,  as  Bag- 
ley,  who  are  largely  third-column  edu¬ 
cationists,  except  for  the  metaphysical 
implications.  His  is  an  emergent 
metaphysics.  He  finds  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  naturalism  (experimentalism, 
instramentalism)  and  idealism  in  the 
emergent  theory  of  life  and  values. 
H.  C.  Morrison  has  much  in  common 
with  the  third  column.  He  avoids  the 
more  philosophical  questions  and  tries 
to  give  a  more  scientific  approach  to 
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the  fundamental  problems  of  educa¬ 
tion.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
science  of  education  is  sufficient.  The 
“Progressives”  have  in  many  cases 
gone  way  beyond  their  master,  John 
Dewey.  In  extreme  cases  Dewey’s 
conception  of  freedom  has  been  turned 
into  license,  and  the  occupational 
school,  the  heart  of  Dewey’s  philoso¬ 
phy  of  education,  into  undirected  phy¬ 
sical  activity.  The  present  reaction 
has  its  source  primarily  in  these  ex¬ 
tremes,  for  which  the  master  can  Ik* 


held  accountable  only  insofar  as  his 
basic  philosophy  must  inherently  lead 
to  these  consequences.  It  is  not  what 
Dewey  wants  his  philosophy  to  do, 
but  what  it  dot's  by  the  very  nature 
of  its  (»wii  construction  that  counts. 

The  author  submits  this  table  of 
comparative  philosophies  for  what  it 
may  be  worth  in  clearing  up  confu¬ 
sion.  In  a  more  detailed  and  extended 
form  it  has  proved  helpful  to  his  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  formulation  of  tlieir  own 
j>hilo80phies. 


Point  of 
t’omparisou 

“Adult-Centered” 

roncej)t 

“  Experience-Cen¬ 
tered”  Concept 

“Personality-Cen- 
tere<l”  Concept 

1.  Function 
of  Educa¬ 
tion 

Transmission  of  hu¬ 
man  culture  and  civ¬ 
ilization. 

The  demo('ratizing  of 
the  individual  and 
society. 

The  progressive  re¬ 
making  of  man  in  his 
adjustment  to  his  or¬ 
ganic  environment. 

2.  School  and 
Society 

The  school  is  a  for¬ 
mal  institution  in  so¬ 
ciety  where  adult  ex- 
{)erieuce  in  the  form 
of  a  logical  body  of 
subject  matter  is  to 
l)ecome  a  part  of  the 
pupil’s  experience.  .\ 
dichotomy  of  school 
and  society. 

The  school  is  a  for¬ 
mal  institution  in  so¬ 
ciety  with  an  infor¬ 
mal  program.  Soci¬ 
ety  is  reflecte<l  in  the 
.school  in  a  simpli¬ 
fied,  purifinl,  gradu¬ 
ated,  and  balanced 
form.  School  life  is 
continuous  with  life 
in  society. 

Tlie  school  is  a  for¬ 
mal  institution  con¬ 
tinuous  with  life  as  a 
whole,  e8p(*cially  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  the 
necessary  experience 
and  direction  for  the 
immature  meml)ers  of 
society. 

3.  The  Pupil 

A  small  adult  who 
must  master  the  es¬ 
sential  knowledges 

and  skills  required 
for  adult  life. 

.Vn  immature  l)ehav- 
ing  organism  with 
dispositions  and  urges 
to  be  set  free  and  di¬ 
rected  in  continuous 
gro\nih. 

.\  human  self  with 
mental  and  physical 
proj)cnsities  and  po¬ 
tentialities  whose 
personal  qualities  are 
to  be  developt*d  iu  the 
interaction  with  his 
physical,  social,  and 
sjn'ritual  environment. 

4.  Aims 

Preparation  of  child¬ 
hood  for  adult  life. 

The  freeing  of  ])U|>il 
initiative  through 

challenging  activities, 
and  the  direction  of 
these  activities  ac¬ 
cording  to  foreseen 
ends. 

The  development  of 
the  immature  life  of 
youth  in  the  fuller 
realization  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  his  l)eing 
as  the  reflc*ction,  the 
image  of  the  Infinite. 

o 


oint  of 
mparifloii 

5.  Interest 


6.  Discipline 


7.  Experience 


8.  Thinking 


9.  Method  i 
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“Adult-Centered”  “Experience-Cen-  “Personality-Cen- 
Concept  tered”  Concept  ;  tered”  Concept 

The  link  established  The  attitude  of  the  The  attitude  of  the 
between  the  Karnerj  participant  in  an  ac-  individual  indicating 
and  the  thing  learned!  tivity  involving  con-,  vital  concern  with  the 
(subject  matter)  toj  cern  and  effort  solic-j  process  and  outcome 
facilitate  mastery.  I  ited  by  foreseen  ends.,  of  an  activity  (center 

I  of  interest),  mental 
or  physical,  often 
I  iK>th. 

External  control  ia  Internal  control  orig-  Self-control  originat- 
the  mastery  of  pre-|  inating  in  the  activ-i  iug  in  the  engagement 
8cril)e<l  subject  mat-  ity  in  which  the  in  a  center  of  interest, 
ter  and  the  conform-j  learner  is  engaged.|  or  in  the  motivation 
ing  to  adult  stand-i  “Traine<l  power  in;  coming  from  persons 
ards.  l)Oth  its  intellectual  and  conceptions  of 

and  practical  aspectsi  ideals  or  norms, 
as  an  effect  of  inter- 
'  est.”  i 

Absor|)tion  and  as-  The  connecting  of  The  interaction  of 
similatioii  of  ready-  doing  (active  ele-  the  self  with  his  spi- 
made  materials.  ment)  and  Mnderj/o-;  ritual,  socdal  and  |)hy- 

ing  (passive  element),  sical  environment. 
Primarily  practical, 
but  the  value  of  expe¬ 
rience  is  in  the  con-j 
uecting  of  these  two; 
i  elements.  i 

Reproduce  th^  Thinking  arises  in'  The  organization  of 
thoughts  of  those  who|  an  incomplete  or  i)er-  ideas  originating  in 
present  facts  and  ma-  ])lexing  situation  as  experience  but  under 
terials  as  finished  a  part  of  experience,  certain  conditions 
knowledge.  utilizes  the  results  of  reaching  beyond  with 

f>ast  experience  in  a  view  toward  reach¬ 
finding  a  way  out,  ing  a  conclusion  con- 
and  seeks  confirma-  cerning  problems  of 
tion  of  its  conclu-  an  intellectual  or 
sions  in  the  control  practical  character, 
of  subsequent  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  systematic  pro-  The  effective  way  of  The  systematic  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  teacher  organizing  subject-  cedure  or  design  of 
in  presenting  to  the  matter  for  some  use.  the  teacher  in  setting 
learner  the  essentialai  Method  and  subject  up  the  total  learning 
of  human  culture  and  matter  are  one  in  ex-  situation  to  challenge 
civilization.  ,  perience.  The  essen-  the  powers  of  the  in- 

tials  of  method  are  dividual  in  dealing 
those  of  the  method,  successfully  with  the 
of  science.  |  situation  and  guiding 

,  the  pupil  directly  and 
indirectly  in  the  re¬ 
alization  of  meaning- 
_ iful  ends. _ 
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Point  of  1 
Comparison  | 

"Adult-Centered” 

Concept 

“Experience-Cen¬ 
tered”  Concept 

“Personality-Cen¬ 
tered”  Concept 

10.  Subject- 
matter 

Organizeii  body  of 
adult  knowledge  that 
must  enter  into  the 
experience  of  the  pu¬ 
pil. 

1 

Racial  experience 
used  as  stimuli  in  the 
growing  experience  of 
the  learner. 

Racial  experience  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  program 
of  studies  built  around 
centers  of  interest  de¬ 
termined  by  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  learners. 
Orientation  is  throu^ 
immediate  experience 
in  initial  stages. 

11.  Function 
of  the 
Teacher 

Impart  knowledge  in 
oral  or  written  form. 

j 

j 

(iuide  pupil  growth 
by  furnishing  the  en¬ 
vironment  which 
stimuates  the  pupil 
responses  and  directs 
the  course  of  his 
learning. 

Directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly  guide  the  de- 
velo])ment  of  the  pu- 
I)il  in  adjusting  him¬ 
self  to  an  organic  en¬ 
vironment. 

12.  Learning 

Mastery  of  ready- 
nmde  ideas  or  subject 
matter  and  its  repro¬ 
duction.  Memory  is 
the  chief  process. 

The  individual  dis¬ 
covery  of  solutions 
to  problems  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  other  pu- 
jiils  and  the  teacher. 
This  discovery  leads 
to  the  establishment 
of  relations  l>etween 
the  active  and  i)as8ive 
aspects  of  experience. 

The  active  process  of 
the  individual  in 
which  he  by  thinking 
and  feeling  as  well  as 
by  doing  ac  quires  cer¬ 
tain  knowlcAlges,  ap¬ 
preciations  or  atti- 

i  tudes,  and  skills. 

1 

13.  Educa¬ 
tional 
Values 

Subjects  are  valued 
according  to  their 
contribution  to  the 
disciplining  of  the 
individual  as  a  po¬ 
tential  adult. 

Values  are  intelli¬ 
gent  likings,  and  thus 
humanly  and  soc  ially 
subjective.  Value  is 
man  -  centered  and 
created  by  man.  There 
is  no  ‘hierarchy  of 
values”  among  sub¬ 
jects,  for  they  are 
intrinsic  in  experi¬ 
ence. 

■  Value  is  reality-cen- 
1  tered  (and  regality  is 

■  personal),  discovered 

1  by  man.  and  subse- 
j  quently  rcH*reatecl  in 

thought,  feeling,  and 
c'onduct.  All  subjects 
are  valued  according 
'  to  their  contribution 
to  the  attainment  of 
the  supreme  goal  of 
life. 
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Point  of 
Comparison 

14.  Intellec¬ 
tual  and 
Practical 
Studies 


16.  Freedom 


16.  Voca¬ 
tional 
Aspects 
of  Edu¬ 
cation 


“Adult-Centered” 

Concept 

Intellectual  studies 
in  the  form  of  logic¬ 
ally  organized  sub¬ 
ject  matter  make  pu¬ 
pils  knowers.  Prac¬ 
tical  studies  make 
tliem  doers. 


That  individual  is 
free  who  conforms  to 
adult  standards  in 
thinking  and  doing. 


A  vocation  is  the  oc-^ 
cu])ation  by  which  one 
earns  a  living.  VocU' 
tioual  education  is 
trade  education,  se¬ 
curing  technical  effi¬ 
ciency  for  some  fu¬ 
ture  pursuit. 


“  Experience-Cen- 
tered”  Concept 


Experience  is  experi¬ 
mentation,  and  it  is 
in  this  that  reason 
functions  to  formu¬ 
late  hypotheses  and 
directs  an  activity  to 
its  conclusion,  which 
results  in  knowledge. 
Intellectual  and  prac¬ 
tical  studies  should  be 
unified  in  order  that 
practical  studies  be 
intellectualized  and 
intellectual  studies 
practicalized. 


“Personality-Cen¬ 
tered”  Concept 


In  the  first  stages  of 
learning  we  learn  by 
doing,  but  as  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  education  con¬ 
tinues  we  begin  to 
learn  by  thinking  as 
well.  Practical  pur¬ 
suits  should  develop 
intellectual  content, 
but  not  all  the  intel- 
le<*tual  can  be  prac¬ 
ticalized.  There  is  no 
dualism  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  in  knowing 
and  the  practical  in 
experience,  but  the 
extension  of  the  in- 
telle<*tual  beyond  the 
practical  as  well  as 
functioning  in  it. 


The  individual  is 
truly  free  when  his 
mental  attitude  is  so¬ 
cially  guided  and  he 
is  physically  free 
from  constraint.  Con¬ 
ditions  favorable  to 
effective  thinking  pro¬ 
mote  freedom. 


Voi'ation  comprises 
all  life  activities  per¬ 
sonally  significant 
and  socially  useful. 
.Ml  education  should 
center  alwut  the  vo¬ 
cational.  Children 
learn  best  through 
occupations,  purpose¬ 
ful  activities.  Schoolsi 
should  become  occuJ 
pational.  | 


Freedom  of  thought 
and  action  inheres  in 
the  nature  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  self.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  is  a  self-deter¬ 
mining  and  self-tli- 
recting  lieing  who  be¬ 
comes  truly  free  when 
he  voluntarily  binds 
himself  to  the  best. 

Education  has  both 
vocational  and  cultu¬ 
ral  aspects.  Occupa¬ 
tions  should  have  a 
cultural  background ; 
but  culture  should 
not  be  limited  to  the 
occupational ;  it  may 
be  avocational  as  well. 
The  occupational  (the 
purposeful  activity) 
has  a  legitimate  place 
in  school,  but  many 
things  are  learned  to 
I  better  advantage  by 
I  such  modes  as  read- 
I  ing,  observing,  eh*. 


UEPAKTMKNT  OF  BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Pcychology  and  Teaching  of  Arith¬ 
metic.  Ily  Harry  Grove  Wheat,  Professor 
of  Education,  West  Virginia  University. 
1).  C.  Heatli  &  rom|>an.v.  1937.  .591  |)ages. 

The  author  makes  a  very  convincing  his¬ 
torical  approach  to  the  main  theme  of  his 
)H>ok.  Awording  to  his  interpretation  the 
hiKt<*ry  of  arithmetic  records  not  only  the 
triumphs  and  mistakes  of  content  and 
t  heory  incident  to  the  slow  develojunent 
of  the  science,  hut  it  contains  iinmistak- 
iible  implications  of  imiKirtance  to  educa¬ 
tional  psychology'  as  it  is  applied  to  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  arithmetic  fun¬ 
damentals. 

Since  the  ilays  of  the  abacus  and  the 
♦piite  general  adoption  of  the  Tlindu-.Ara- 
bic  numeral  system  with  zero  as  place- 
hohler,  there  has  been  sucli  a  tremendous 
extension  of  arithmetic  prwesses  and 
techniques  timt  the  importance  of  a  real 
iinlerstanding  of  the  system  itself  and 
tl»e  fundamental  quantitative  concepts 
which  preceded  it  has  l»een  c)bscured.  Ever 
sim-e  arithmetic  became  a  school  subject 
v\e  have  tried  to  teach  the  facts  and  proc¬ 
esses  and  extensions  witliout  first  teaching 
the  concei»t8  which  are  needesi  to  give  them 
meaning.  It  is  impossible  to  over-emphasize 
the  importance  of  an  early  grasp  of  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  the  Arabic  sys¬ 
tem.  With  meaning  present,  the  later  mem¬ 
orization  of  facts  and  the  learning  <if  proc¬ 
esses  becomes  an  absorbing  interest  in¬ 
stead  of  a  task.  Mechanical  memoriza¬ 
tion  is  minimized,  for  instead  of  being 
gradually  loaded  with  a  jumble  of  isolated 
facts,  the  mind,  in  its  quantitative  think¬ 
ing  develops  a  simple  pattern  of  relation- 
slups  from  the  start. 

The  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
marvelously  simple  and  |x>werful  number 
system  which  we  use  can  be  easily’  under¬ 
stood  by  pupils  in  the  early  grades,  but 
only  if  approached  on  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  ground  of  meanings.  We  must 
start  back  of  the  Arabic  system  and  build 
thorough  understandings  of  nil  tuber  and 
size,  through  counting,  one  to  one  com¬ 


parisons,  comparisons  by  groups,  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  a  group  into  a  numlier  of  spe¬ 
cial  grou|>s,  and  the  combining  of  random 
grou|>s  into  more  easily  visualized  groups, 
with  increasing  emphasis  on  grouping  by 
trnn.  The  work  at  first  sliould  be  done 
with  concrete  objects  (counters).  The 
foundation  for  alistract  quantitative  think¬ 
ing  is  built  by  a  gradual  substitution  of 
iiiiineral  symbols  for  the  groups  of  coun¬ 
ters.  The  nee<l  and  meaning  of  place- 
xaliie  is  emphasized  wlien  the  number  of 
counters  in  a  group  exceeds  nine  and  the 
«  hihl  begins  to  realize  the  limitations  of 
liaving  only  nine  numeral  symbols  to  iise. 

Tlie  author  stre8.se8  the  extreme  impor¬ 
tance  of  regarding  zero  as  a  place-holder 
and  not  as  a  numeral.  He  is  convincing 
in  his  argument  that  the  attempt  to  teach 
zcr«*  facts  or  combinations  is  dangerous 
and  nir>st  likely  to  lead  to  confusion. 

Consistent  with  the  idea  of  arithmetic 
as  a  mental  pattern  for  <piantitative 
thinking  is  the  author’s  view  of  the  four 
fundamental  o|)erntions.  We  must  not 
think  of  addition  and  multiplication  as 
operations  which  increa.se  numl>er  and  of 
subtraction  and  division  as  operations 
which  decrease  number.  The  four  o|)era- 
ti«>n.s  are  merely  special  aspects  of  view¬ 
ing  groups  in  which  the  numl>er  of  units 
concerne«l  .stays  the  same.  The  p.sycho- 
logocial  purpose  of  each  of  the  f«)ur  oper¬ 
ations  is  the  same.  I'liey  are  used  to  clar¬ 
ify  the  quantitative  thinking  by  re-group¬ 
ing  random  groups  into  standard  groups, 
easier  to  visualize  l>ecau8e  of  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  familiar  scale.  The  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  visualization  may  be  a 
comparison  or  a  determination  and  the 
process  may  be  one  of  combination  or 
se|»aration  (synthesis  or  analysis),  but 
there  is  no  change  in  the  number  of  units 
involved  from  first  to  last.  The  logical 
development  of  this  view  makes  clear  a 
pattern  of  relationship  between  the  four 
operations  which  enormotisly  increaaes 
the  efficiency  with  which  they  may  be 
used  as  tools  of  quantitative  thinking. 
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The  author's  treatment  of  fractions  is 
consistent  with  his  treatment  of  whole 
numbers.  He  insist.s  on  the  importance 
of  reffarding  fractions  as  partn.  It  must 
l)e  emphasized  that  the  numerator  indi¬ 
cates  the  number  of  part»  and  the  denomi¬ 
nator  the  sicc  of  each  part.  Dec'imals  are 
treated  ns  special  fractions  which  enable 
one  to  extend  the  number  scale  to  include 
parts  as  well  as  wholes. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  adecpiate  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  views  of  the  author  on 
problems.  It  must  suffii'e  to  state  tlint  the 
author  views  a  quantitative  problem  as  a 
situation  in  which  doubt  is  present  in  the 
mind  of  the  thinker.  If  doubt  is  present 
then  meaninfT  is  not  clear.  As  8o<»n  ns 
ineaninp  is  clear,  there  is  no  problem. 
The  so-calle<l  problem  then  iHH’omes  simply 
an  exercise  in  quantitative  thinking,  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  use  of  |»rinciples  already 
Known.  To  develop  power  in  <piantitative 
thinking  many  such  practice  exercises  are 
i’ee<led.  Tlieir  content  need  not  1h*  di<‘- 
t:ite«l  by  siK'ial  or  l)usineKs  usai^e  since 
their  purpose  is  merely  to  provide  quanti¬ 
tative  thinkim;  with  a  settimjr  havinj?  in¬ 
terest  to  the  learner. 

The  IsKtk  ends  with  a  prop«>sed  fjrade- 
placement  of  «-oncepts  an*l  pr«>ce<lures. 
Throuplioiit  the  book  the  author  juaintains 
a  consistent  line  of  reasonin^f  based  *)n 
the  hypothesis  that  arithmetic  i‘an  lie 
mastered  with  ease  only  if  it  is  taupht  as 
a  sefpjence  of  ideas  and  not  just  ns  an 
ufrfrre>rntion  of  skills.  In  freneral  the 
jjreatest  difhculties  ex|jerience«l  with  arith¬ 
metic  as  a  school  subject  in  the  past  and 
the  present  are  due  to  the  failure  of 
teachers  and  textlmok  authors  to  adopt 
and  use  this  hypothesis.  In  imrticular  the 
difticulties  are  due  to  a  neplect  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  textbook  authors  to  stress 
in  the  I)epinnin^  and  to  develop  carefully 
the  concepts  and  meaninprs  leadinp'  up  to 
and  includinp:  the  .\rabic  number  scale. 

The  outstandinp'  characteristics  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wheat’s  b<K>k  are  first,  the  l>eauti- 
ful  unity  of  thoug'ht  preserved  throuffh- 
out.  second,  the  convincinpr  trend  of  the 
argument  and  third  the  sincerity  of  the 
writer.  —  .Tosepii  H.  IUnuall,  Angier 
Sclusd,  Newton,  Massachusetts. 


The  Founding  of  American  Civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  Middle  Colonies.  Ry  Thoman 
•feffrrMon  Wrrtrnbnkcr.  Charles  Scribner’s 
SfUis.  New  York.  1938.  367  jiages.  $3.00, 

This  is  a  cultural  history  of  the  “Middle 
Colonies”  b.v  the  Kdwards  Pmfessor  of 
.\merican  History  at  Princet<»n  University. 
I'rofessor  Wertenbaker  indicates  that  the 
colonial  |)eriod  in  American  history  was 
by  no  means  so  static  a  j>eriod  as  has 
often  l>een  susiiectetl.  The  founding  of 
the  cr>lonie8.  the  uprooting  of  groups  of 
|)eopie  from  their  old  soils  and  replanting 
them  in  entirely  different  environments 
offer  an  especially  favorable  opportunity 
to  study  the  forces  which  create  and  re¬ 
mould  civilizations.  In  a  decade  or  two 
the  pr<M‘esses  which  in  Etirope  often  cover 
••enturies  unf(dde<l  themselves  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  continent.  Says  Dr.  Wertenbaker: 
‘‘The  agricultural  village  of  the  Rhine  val¬ 
ley,  dating  back  to  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
vanished  in  (lerinan  Pennsylvania  like  ice 
before  the  sun  :  the  occasional  shifting  of 
|M)pulations  in  medieval  and  mmlern  Eur¬ 
ope,  imjmrtant  though  they  were,  created 
in  all  no  greater  cultural  cross-currents 
than  the  mingling  of  Dutch,  (lermans, 
Kngli.sh,  New  Englanders.  Scotch,  Swe<les 
on  the  soil  »»f  New  Jersey.”  Thus  Dr. 
Wertenbaker’s  scholarly  treatise  is  really 
a  study  of  the  transit  of  civilizations. 
The  author  takes  up  in  detail  the  cultural 
))roblems  of  the  New  Netherlands  and  the 
Dutch  immigrants;  of  the  New  Jersey  of 
the  migrating  Puritans;  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  of  the  Quakers;  and  of  the  Palatine 
fJermans  in  Pennsylvania. 

Tiie  book  is  intensely  interesting  and  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
its  field.  It  will  prove  a  most  helpful 
source  book  for  those  studying  our  colo¬ 
nial  iveriod.  Ample  ftmt-notes  are  given 
but,  unfortunately,  a  bibliography  is  lack¬ 
ing,  The  author  declares  that  there  is  a 
jiaucity  of  scholarly  monographs  in  the 
field  of  colonial  culture,  and  that  primary 
sources  alone  furnish  him  with  material. 
This  may  indeed  account  for  the  wanting 
hibliography.  There  are  planned  two 
more  volumes  of  the  same  nature — one  on 
tlie  New  England  colonies,  the  other  on 
the  southern  colonies.  When  these  ap- 
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|)ear,  the  trio  of  volumes  will  constitiit« 
n  landmark  in  scholarly  research.  — 
William  P.  Srabs,  Jb.,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The  Administration  of  Intramural 
Athletics  for  Men  in  Collegfes  and  Uni¬ 
versities.  Ry  Carl  L.  Xortlly.  Columbia 
University,  Teachers  Collepre  Publication. 
1937.  134  pages. 

Mr.  Nordly’s  object,  in  this  discussion 
of  “Intramural  Athletics  in  C/olleges  and 
Universities,"  has  been  two-fold:  (1)  to 
make  a  complete  survey  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  aims,  objectives,  administrative  prac¬ 
tices,  activities  and  personnel  of  the  in¬ 
tramural  departments  studied;  and  (2)  to 
draw  from  these  findings  the  fiolicies  and 
practices  which  seem  to  be  best  suited  as 
|)rocedures  to  be  recommended  for  the  a«l- 
ininistration  of  intramural  athletics.  His 
approach  to  the  subject  is  guided  by  the 
broad  criteria  suggested  by  W.  L.  Hughes 
in  his  book.  The  Administration  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education  for  Men  in  Col- 
leges  and  Universilirs,  and  by  the  very 
definite  individual  reactions  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  programs  be  studied. 

Tlie  author’s  recommendations  concern¬ 
ing  Procedures  for  Administration  of  In¬ 
tramural  .Athletics  are  voluminous.  The 
general  classifications,  however,  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  a  logical  systematic  study.  The 
highlights  of  the  recommendations  reveal 
a  philosophy  that  is  in  most  cases  consid¬ 
erably  in  advance  of  common  practice. 
Mr.  Nortlly  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  conduct  of  the  program  of  activities 
should  be  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  student 
8|M»rts  committees,  managers  and  officials, 
vet  l>e  under  the  close  supervision  of  the 
dire<-tor  of  intramurals.  The  organizati«m 
«>f  the  program  should  have  as  its  core, 
)iermanent  units,  such  as  classes,  schools, 
ib>rmitories,  etc.,  but  that  there  should  lie 
ample  ri>om  for  expansion  for  miscellane¬ 
ous,  loosely  organized  units  with  no  sjve- 
cial  bonds. 

.V  t<»pic  given  much  consideration  is  the 
discussion  of  budget  funds  obtained  from 
general  university  sources  rather  than 
from  receipts  obtained  from  Intercollegi¬ 
ate  (lames. 

The  lKK)k  will  lie  helpful  to  intramural 


directors  who  are  planning  to  organize 
programs  of  intramural  athletics  by  serv- 
ing,  particularly,  as  an  excellent  guide  for 
the  development  of  loc*al  activity  pro¬ 
grams,  publicity,  student  leadership  and 
the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  same.  In  addition  some  of  the  recom¬ 
mended  procedures  may  be  utilized  by  di¬ 
rectors  to  revitalize  their  owm  intramural 
programs.  —  .Tames  A.  Wyue,  Director, 
Boston  University  Gymnasium. 

The  Labor  Movement  in  America.  By 
Marjorie  R.  Clark  and  Fanny  Simon. 
W.  W.  Norton  4  Uo.,  Inc.  New  York.  1938. 
208  pages.  $2.00. 

Interest  in  the  labor  movement  in  Amer¬ 
ica  continues  keen  and  widespread.  There 
can  be  no  sound  interpretation  of  causes 
and  events  in  the  economic  and  political 
history  of  our  country  these  days  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  workers’  organizations.  The 
mithors  of  this  volume  have  traced  the 
rcMds  of  the  factory  system  in  .America 
and  have  indicated  the  evolution  of  work¬ 
ers’  organizations  through  the  years.  The 
various  organizations  that  have  Iveen  re- 
s|)onsible  for  the  .American  lalior  move¬ 
ment — the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fevleration  of  F.alxir,  the  Industrial 
AVorkers  of  the  AA’c»rld,  and  the  Committee 
for  Industrial  Organization — are  treated 
in  relation  to  the  structure  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  system  that  made  them  possible. 
The  authors  have  made  no  attempt  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  fact  that  they  are  entirely  sym- 
]>athetic  to  the  lal>or  point  of  view’.  The 
volume  is  c<»mprehensive  and  complete. 
It  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  this  important  phase  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  life. 

Mental  Conflicts  and  Personality.  By 
Mandel  Sherman.  T^ongmans,  Green  and 
Company.  New  York.  1938.  319  pages. 

$2.25. 

This  volume  will  prove  extremely  help¬ 
ful  to  school  psychologists,  guidance  coun- 
selor.s.  and  classroom  teachers.  Conflicts 
are  inevitable  in  a  complex  and  dynamic 
.s«)ciety.  Individuals  are  confronted  every¬ 
day  with  problems  that  must  l>e  boldly 
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faced  if  personality  is  to  remain  inte- 
^'rated  and  sound.  Desires  are  often  frus¬ 
trated,  goals  unfulfilled,  the  code  of  mores 
broken.  The  personality  is  tom  by  men¬ 
tal  conflicts.  It  is  to  the  origins  and  the 
nature  of  conflicts  that  Dr.  Sherman  calls 
attention.  Among  the  conflicts  consid¬ 
ered  are  those  involving  problems  of  cul¬ 
ture,  of  inferiority  and  insecurity,  of  sex, 
of  the  neuroses,  and  of  antisocial  behav¬ 
ior.  The  book  is  lucidly  written,  .\mple 
reference  to  case  studies  enliven  its  pages. 
The  author  leans  in  the  direction  of  the 
apostles  of  Freud  but  his  points  are  sound 
and  his  suggestions  valuable. 

I  Hear  America.  Literature  in  the 
United  States  Since  1900.  By  Vemon 
l.ogpintt.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company, 
New  York.  378  pages,  1937.  Price  $2.50. 

This  Is  the  third  book  by  Profes.sor  Log- 
gins  of  Columbia  University,  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  ones  being  The  \egro  Author  and 
.ImenVan  Literature.  The  title  is  taken 
from  the  beginning  of  one  of  Walt  Whit¬ 
man's  finest  poems. 

In  his  admirable  intro<luction  Professor 
Loggins  says ;  “Only  those  Americana  who 
have  forsaken  once  and  for  all  the  nine¬ 
teenth-century  outlook  desire  to  be  called 
modems.  They  may  hold  the  ancient 
Greek  attitude,  or  the  Elizabethan  atti¬ 
tude,  «)r  Dryden’s  and  Pope’s  attitude. 
But  they  must  be  free  of  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  shackles.  Yet  if  their  modernism  is 
complete,  they  are  old  enough  to  have 
been  intelligently  awake  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  centurj'.  They  have  seen 
with  clear  eyes  the  erratic  meanderings 
of  civilization  during  the  past  forty  years. 
.Modems  make  our  new  literature  and  it 
is  made  for  modems." 

The  378  pages,  including  an  admirable 
index,  are  filled  with  material  that  the 
teacher  of  modem  and  contemporarj-  liter¬ 
ature  will  find  exceedingly  useful, — invalu¬ 
able.  in  fact.  It  opens  with  a  discussion 


of  the  lives  and  writings  of  Emily  Dickin¬ 
son  and  Stephen  Crane;  “Unpremeditated 
-\rt”  is  the  caption  which  Professor  Log- 
gins  has  chosen  for  this  section.  Then 
follows  a  treatise  on  Henry  Adams,  Wil¬ 
liam  Vaughan  Moody,  Edwin  A.  Robinson, 
and  Robinson  Jeffers,  grouped  together 
under  the  title  “Questioning  Despair." 
Among  those  whom  he  discusses  as  “Cleav¬ 
ing  to  the  Dream,” — a  strangely  assort¬ 
ed  group — are  Amy  Lowell,  Miss  Millay, 
?]linor  Wylie,  two  playwrights,  another 
poet  (Vachel  Lindsay)  and  William 
Faulkner!  You  must  read  this  chapter 
to  see  why  Dr.  Loggins  classifies  these  di¬ 
verse  geniuses  together. 

“E)ominant  Primordial"  has  to  do  with 
four  outstanding  realists  from  Frank 
Norris  to  Thomas  Wolfe.  “Back  of  the 
Mask”  deals  with  Masters,  Sherwood  An¬ 
derson,  O’Neill  and  Aiken.  Other  authors 
are  grouped  under  such  interesting  cap¬ 
tions  as  “Iconoclasm,”  “Revolution,”  and 
“Intellectualism  and  Experiment."  The 
four  who  wear  “Cap  and  Bells”  are  (natu¬ 
rally)  .Tames  Branch  Cabell,  Ring  Lard- 
ner,  Dorothy  Parker,  and  Robert  Nathan. 
Of  the  last  named  he  says: 

“Robert  Nathan’s  fantasies  are  as  gen¬ 
tle  and  w'arm  as  a  mediaeval  saint’s  tale. 
Yet  there  is  reproof  in  them.  His  fancy 
is  not  far  removed  from  Cabell’s  peculiar 
romance,  Lardner’s  double-faced  humor, 
and  Dorothy  Parker’s  stinging  wit.  Many 
.Vmerican  authors  have  worked  in  Nathan’s 
fancy-field,  but  none  have  shown  his  sure¬ 
ness  and  skill.  .  .  .  .\rt,  as  he  sees  it, 
must  comment  on  and  direct  life.  Man’s 
heart  must  be  as  high  as  the  mountain’s 
.summit,  and  man’s  spirit  as  broad  as  the 
mountain’s  base.” 

Yes,  this  is  a  most  helpful  and  well- 
nigh  invaluable  book  for  all  who  would 
know  our  present-day  writers  and  the 
place  each  holds  in  current  American  let¬ 
ters. — E.  L.  Qctchell. 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  publications  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
Edvcatioh.  Mention  here  does  not  preclude  review  in  this  or  subsequent  numbers 
of  EnrcATioit. 


Guided  Activities  in  Senior  Science. 
By  George  L.  ttunh.  Asst.  Prin.  S<*uth  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Theodore  W.  Ptn- 
cek.  Instructor  of  Science,  .John  .Adams 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  John 
Kovuts,  .Ir.,  Instructor  of  Science,  John 
Adams  High  ScIkmiI,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
.American  Book  Co.  1937.  2.')1  y)p. 

A  Curriculum  Study  in  a  Mountain 
District.  By  Helen  Ruth  Hendernon,  Ph.D, 

A  Measurement  of  the  Achievement 
in  Motor  Skills  of  College  Men  in  the 
(tame  Situation  of  Ptasketball.  By  Glenn 
H'.  Iloirnrd,  Ph.D. 

Secretarial  Assistance  in  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges  and  Normal  Schottls.  By  Luther 
Jordan  Bennett,  Ph.D. 

Characteristics  of  Good  and  Poor 
Spellers.  .A  Diagnostic  Study  by  David 
Harritt  Rinmell,  Ph.D. 

A  Technique  tor  Appraising  ('ertain 
Observable  Behavior  of  Children  in  Sci¬ 
ence  in  F'lementary  Schools.  By  Joe 
Young  H’e/if,  Ph.D. 

Relationship  of  the  Professed  Philoso¬ 
phy  to  the  Suggested  E<lucational  Experi¬ 
ences.  By  Xaney  Gertrude  Milligan,  Ph.D. 

The  Girl  Reserve  Movement  of  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  .Association.  By 
Catherine  Vance,  Ph.D. 

Term  Paper  Biographical  Cards:  Peri¬ 
odical  References  and  Book  References. 
Two  volumes  of  blanks  by  Eleanor  M. 
Witmer,  Librarian. 

The  Constitution  the  Middle  Wary. 
By  IV.  Setrard  Salisbury,  New  York  State 
College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  and  Robert 
E.  Cushman,  Professor  of  Government, 
Cornell  University.  1937.  $.80.  Newson 

A  Company. 


Teachers’  Guide  for  the  Second  Year. 
'The  Unit-Activity  Rending  Series.  Bv 
.Vila  Ronton  Smith,  School  of  Educatioa. 
Indiana  University.  1937.  $.84.  Silver 

Burdett  Company. 

Teachers’  Guide  for  the  Third  Year. 
The  Unit-Activity  Reading  Series.  By 
.Viki  Ronton  Smith,  School  of  Education, 
Indiana  University.  1937.  $1.00.  Silver 

Burdett  Company. 

Founding  Teachers  College:  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  Dean  Emeritus.  By  James 
Karl  Russell.  1937.  Bureau  of  Publica¬ 
tions.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The  Problems  of  Education.  A  Pint 
Course  for  the  Orientation  of  Prospective 
Teachers.  By  Claude  E.  Crate  ford,  Hi.D„ 
Louis  P.  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  and  Fay  .IdssM, 
Ph.D.,  all  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  1938.  Southern  California 
School  BfK)k  Depository. 

How  to  Teach.  .A  Text  for  Ujqier 
Grade  and  Secondary  Teachers.  By 
Cloude  Cratrford,  Ph.D.,  I’rofessor  of 
Eiiucation,  l^niversity  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia.  1938.  Southern  California  School 
Book  Depository. 

Recent  Trends  in  Rural  Planning. 
By  William  E.  Cole,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of 
Tennessee,  and  Hugh  Price  Crowe,  A.B^ 
M.A.,  Instructor  in  Sociology,  University 
of  Tennessee.  1937.  SS.-IO.  Prentice-Hall. 
Inc. 

Depression,  Recovery,  and  Higher 
Education.  .A  Report  by  Committee  Y 
of  the  American  .Association  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Professors,  prepared  by  Malcolm  M. 
Willey,  University  of  Minnesota.  First 
Edition.  1937.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
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HARGRAVE  Kbmy  The  Kingsley  English  Texts 


"Making  Men  —  Not  Money” 

Accredited  college  pieparation  under 
experienced,  sympathetic  instructors, 
junior  School. 

Character  Development. 

Business  Courses. 

Gym.  All  Sports.  Pool. 

Golf  Course  on  beautiful  hillside  campus 
Social  Life. 

Christian  Leadership. 

Moderate  Rate.  Catalog. 

Col.  A.  H.  CAMDEN,  President 


CHATHAM,  VIRGINIA 


Box  RLH 


THE  NEW  EATON 
LITERATURE  TESTS 

By 

HAROLD  T.  EATON.  A.  M. 

HeaJ  of  the  Department  of  English 
Brockton,  Mass.  High  School 

A  new  series  of  superior  modern  objective 
tests. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 
MACBETH 
JULIUS  CAESAR 
MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 
LADY  OF  THE  LAKE 
SILAS  MARNER 
IVANHOE 

THE  ANCIENT  MARINER 
Thirty  other  titles  in  the  older  Eaton 
Literature  Tests  Series.  H^rite  foe  samples. 
Accurate  —  Time  Saving — Inexpensive 
Single  Tests  lo  cents  each 
In  quantity  for  class  use: 
to  to  too,  2'/$  cents  each 
too  or  more,  #2.00  per  hundred 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

370  Atlantic  Avenue  Boston.  Mass. 


Kdifftl  bif 

.M.vi’i)  Ki.m.v  Kix(;slky  and 

Fk.WK  IIkISHKKT  r.M.MKU 


Tin*  out.sta  11(1  i  tig  fcatinv  of  th<* 
Kl.VfJSLHY  KXtJLlSIl  TK.XTS. 
found  ill  III)  otlipr  (alition.  i.s  tho  Ouf- 
lliif  Shitlif  which  is  ImuiikI  in  the  hack 
of  each  h<K)k.  'Phis  is  the  samp  outlim* 
that  is  sold  sepaniti'ly  and  has  jiroved 
so  valtiahh*  to  thousands  of  readers. 

Hrief  f(K)t notes  throu^diout  the  hooks 
hel|>  th(‘  student  in  his  study  and  are 
placeil  where  thi'v  can  he  ustai  most 
etTectividy.  .\  list  of  Tliiune  Subjects 
and  IvNaniiiiation  (^u<‘stions  is  al.so  in¬ 
cluded. 

In  the  Shakespearian  IMays  the 
Srono  Scitiiiff  at  the  o|)eiiing  of  (*ach 
new  sciMie  enables  the  student  to  visual¬ 
ize  till*  characters.  'Plie.sc  (h‘scriptions 
are  the  result  of  careful  re.ci'arcli  and 
ar«‘  accurat(‘  and  most  helpful. 

The  KlNtiSLKV  KXfiLlSH 
'I’K.XTS  are  well  printed.  The  tvpog- 
raphy  has  iM'cn  jriviui  careful  attention 
to  make  ea.sy  readinir  and  will  compare 
most  favorably  with  that  of  other  wIkhiI 
(•(lit ions.  'Pile  volumes  are  a  convenient 
piM-ket  size,  attractively  and  subshtn- 
tiallv  bound. 


.)  Ill  ills  Caesar 

The  .Mi*rchant  of  Venice 

.Maclieth 

Kvaiifrcline 

Xarrativi*  Kjii.sodes  from  the 
Old  'Pi'stanieiit 
'Pile  Sir  l’o;fer  de  Covi'rlev 
Papers 

'Pile  Lady  of  the  Lake 
Uurke’s  Speech 
.\s  You  Like  It 
King  Lear 


CUth  Piprr 

..V>  Aa 
.•*>.')  .do 


.(»5  ..“lO 

.b.')  ..■)() 
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SDVCATIOtl  ADVKRTIBKHgNTS 


KELLOGG’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


EatablUkad  1889 

31  Uaioa  Siiaar*,  N«w  Yark.  N.  Y. 
(Braadway  at  18lk  Siraal) 


Talapkeaa 
Alsaaqaia  4-17S6 


B.  F.  MaDaion  ^ 

Miaa  M.  B.  Coaaaa  I  “•••■•»• 


Wt  have  bran  supplying  teachers  to  the  Public  and  Private  Schools  for  over  forty  years.  We  have  no  branchaa- 
All  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the  personal  attention  of  the  managers,  r.ii 
write  or  telephone  us  for  c  trafol,  ptessaal  aartrica.  Mambar  NatioMtl  Aaaociatiaa  of  Taaebars*  AeoaciM 


Schermerhorn  Teachers*  Agency 

MmUbHabed  tSss  CHARLES  W.  MVLFORD,  Prup. 

BM  FIFTH  AYEIIUE,  NEW  TORE  CTTT  BETWEEN  84th  AND  16th  STREETS 

Kkanoh  Offick  :  1830  Ki;cmi>  Avr.,  Ci.kvki.and,  Ohio 

MEMBER  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 
A  Mpariw  agtKy  f*r  gaperwr  ptoph.  Wt  rtfittcr  Mly  nliikl*  caadidaUg.  Sarvicas  fraa  ta  ichaal  aidah. 


THE  HRACE  M.  ABBOTT  1EACHERS’  ABENCY 

GRACE  M.  ABBOTT,  Manager 

120  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

MEMBER  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  TEACHERS’  AQENCIEt 


COLLEGE,  HIGH  SCHOOL,  GRADE  TEACHERS 

We  Place  You  In  Xhe  Better  Positions 

Our  special  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  Pacific  Ocean. 

Write  for  information  and  enrollment  card. 

Copyright  Booklet  “  How  To  Apply  For  a  School/'  etc.,  etc.,  free  to  members, 
25  cents  to  non^members. 


OUR 

FIELD 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

410  U  S  NATL.  BANK  BLDG  milliam  iiuFFCa.  Pm  0  Ms*  DENVER.  COLO 


ENTIRE 


I.ariircstand  Most  Sucoesaf ill  Teachers’  Agency  in  tlie  West. 


NEWCOMB  (£ 
GAUSS  CO. 

I  CITY  HALL  AVE.,  SALEM.  MASS. 


Book, 

and 

Commercial 

Printers 


1  a  o  tt 
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KDDCATION  ADVERTI8BMENT8 


When  Help  Is  Needed  ! 

in  curriculum  | 

in  reading 
in  spelling 
in  composition 
in  book  selection 

En^jlish  Teachers  turn  to 

THE  ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH  REVIEW 

because  it  is 

authoritative 

timely 

informed 

scientific 

readable 

Special  Numbers  for  1938  include: 

January  —  curriculum 

February —  spelling}  and  ?ocabulary 

March  —  composition 

April  —  readinj} 

May  —  child  ren's  boohs  | 

• 

THE  ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH  REVIEW 

Box  67,  NORTH  END  STATION 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Vuto  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  a  Year 

C  C  CERTAIN.  Editor 


Patterson’s 

TESTS  ON  THE  FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION 

and 

THE  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

By  RAYMOND  G.  PATTERSON 
State  Teachers  College,  Westfield,  Mass. 

For  TESTING  and  TEACHING 

All  Ages  —From  Grade  VIII,  thru  High  School, 
Prep.  School  and  College 
New  Type— Accurate — Stimulating 
Revised  to  date  with  Norms. 

Constitution  Test  in  three  Forms,  A,  B.  C. 

PRICE: 

Class  Orders :  2  cents  per  test 
Specimen  Sets: 

Constitution  Tests  .  .25  cents 

Declaration  of  independence  Tests  20  cents 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

I  370  Atlautic  Avenue  Boaton.  Naaa. 


THE  EATON 

DIAGNOSTIC  -  ACCOA^PLISHA^ENT 
TESTS  IN  ENGLISH 

A>  ilAKui.!)  T.  Eaion,  A,  M. 

This  series  of  modern  type  tests  will  help  the 
student  by  showing  him  his  individual  errors  and  by 
auisting  him  to  overcome  them. 

The  theory  underlying  the  tests  is  simple.  The  A 
Tests  (diagnostic)  are  given  to  ascertain  upon  just  what 
points  the  student  needs  further  drill  and  practice. 
Then,  after  teaching  and  drill  have  been  given,  the 
B  Tests  (accomplishment)  are  used  to  measure  the 
amount  of  pupil  achievement, 

Test  I  (a  b).  Spalling 
Tasl  II  (a  b).  Capitalization 
Test  III  (a  &•  b).  Punctuation 
Tast  IV  (a  b).  Subjacts  and  Pradicatas 
Tast  W  {»&■  b).  Casa 
Tast  VI  (a  ^  b).  Phrasas  and  Thair  Usa 
Tast  VII  (a  b).  Clausas 
Tast  VIII  (a  6- b).  Verbals 
Tast  IX  (a  &b  ).  Pundumantal  dafinitions 
Tast  X  {»  Cf  b).  Common  Errors  in  English 
Tast  XI  (a  b).  Kinds  of  santancas 
PRICES 

Specimen  Set  containing  all  tests,  40  cents 

In  quantity  for  class  use  (any  assortment)  $1.00 
per  hundred  tests.  Minimum  order  25  cents. 

Key  supplied  with  all  quantity  orders. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

370  Atlantic  Avanua  a  Boston,  A^ss. 


EDUCATION  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Bo$tOK  Uiivcrsity 
School  of  EdHcatlON 

l^repare  for  Promotion 

by  taking  courses  to  qualify  you  as 
an  expert  in  the  field  of 

Remedial  Readinii: 

Guidance  Counseling 
Director  of  Visuai  Education 
Director  of  Dramatics 
Subject  Supervisor 
Principal 
Superintendent 

Address,  JESSE  B.  DAVIS.  Desn 
84  Exeter  Street,  Boston 


I 

"  They  are  fin t  fyr  SmppUmemtary  Reading 

CHILDREN’S 

CLASSICS 

Seven  of  the  wofid’s  famous  tales  retold 
and  edited  for  young  readers  by  the  late 
William  T.  Stead,  Editor  of  the  English 
Review  of  Reviews. 

Each  volume  is  fully  illustrated  with 
charming  line  drawings,  a  picture  for  almost 
every  page. 

Atsop’s  Fables 
PUgrim’s  Progress 
Gulliver’s  Travels  in  Lilliput 
Hawthorne’s  Wonder-Tales 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake 
Stories  from  Chaucer 
Little  Snow  White  and  other 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales  : 

Price,  per  volume.  62  pages,  I  3  c 
Set  of  7  vdumes,  $  1 .00 

The  Pal  mer  Co  mpany  | 

370  Atlantic  Avenue  Boston,  Mass.  | 


JUST  PUBLISHED  \ 
A  Handbook  of  Puvate  Schools,  au 

4000  sdHMis  sUtistically  aad  critically  •‘-irrait 
1216  pa|M,  250  illutratiras.  17  asps,  $6.10.  As 
Annual  Rerieiv  and  Guide  Book  lor  all  inlereUil 
in  education  and  especially  in  Private  Sekook 
Introduction  of  200  pages  on  rvents  and  modas 
tendencies. 

"An  excellent  critique  of  modern  educa¬ 
tion.  .  .  pungent  ttyle  combined  with  fear- 
leunett  and  plain  ipea^ing.  " 

— Educational  Foma. 
"Should  rtimulate  Intellectual  hunger 
even  in  the  verted  and  smug  —  certain  to 
be  relished  by  the  progressive  and  alert.  " 

— Harvard  Educational  Review. 

Human  AFFA1RS-1938.  200  pages.  Paper 

$1.00.  Reviews  the  educational  and  intellectual  sU^s 
of  the  world  today.  Reprints  the  introduebaa  la 
the  22nd  edition  Private  Schools. 

A  Brief  Guide  to  Private  ScHouis-srdcditM. 

1938,  160  pages.  Illsstrated.  25c.  Day  and  Boerd- 
ing— Schools  and  junior  Colleges  by  classifeaiMi 
Chapters  on  Selecting  the  School 

The  Sumner  Camp  Guide— 3rd  editiaa,  1938.  im 

pages.  Illustrated.  25c  Describes  and  lists  the  ^ 
Better  Private  Camps. 

Circulars  and  Table  of  Contents  on  requetL 

PORTER  SARGENT,  11  Beacon  St,  BooUi 


PRINTING  and  ROOK  BINDING 

Wf  B  possess  unexcelled  facilities  for  adit- 
**  ins  and  printing  your  school  or  collasa 
papers.  Send  us  j'our  MSS.  for  examlss- 
tlon  and  get  our  rates.  Our  Bindery  Is  thor¬ 
oughly  able  to  handle  repair  work.  PubHa 
and  School  IJhraries  are  our  spedsltlaa 
Our  School  supplies  are  second  to  nona 
ANQEL  GUARDIAN  PRESS 
111  Day  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mssa 


NEW  TYPE  TESTS 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  (Specisaen  Set'  .  .  Mcaali 
GEOGRAPHY  (U.S.  and  all  coBtiBaaU)  .  .  McaaW 
CALL’S  ENGUSH  UTERATURE  TESTS  .  IIcmU 
CALL’S  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  TESTS  ZleaaW 
5*ad  fer  Test  Cetelet 
THE  PALMER  COMPANY 
370  Ailaolic  Avenue  Bonas,  Maa*. 


PICTURES 

All  types  of  pictures  for  educational  purpoeea 
Large  color  prints  of  old  and  modem  masteiu. 
Miniatures  in  color  for  picture  study  and  art  ap¬ 
preciation  cost  only  I  cent  each.  Send  10  cenU 
in  stamps  for  complete  list  and  sample  minialurea 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 
370  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  SCHOOL’S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  A  COMMUNITY 

WHIT  BROOAN 

FUNCTIONAL  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

By  eiKIBNB  B.  ELUOTT 

OPEN  YOUR  SCHOOLSl  By  H.  S.  HBMBNWAY 


SOME  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL-PUBLIC 

RELATIONS  By  S.  M.  BROWNELL 

PROPAGANDA  OR  INTERPRETATION 

By  CLYDE  R.  MILLER 

GUIDANCE  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  SOCIAL  g 

INTERPRETATION  By  OLIVE  8.  JOHNSTON 

SOME  SHALT  NOTS  OF  SCHOOL  INTERPRETATION 

By  FREDERICK  J.  MOFFITT 

INFORMING  PARENTS  OF  GUIDANCE  NEEDS 

o  By  PAUL  J.  MISNER 

SCHOOl“pATRON  attitudes— A  CURRICULAR 

RESPONSIBILITY  By  OLENN  W.  HILDRETH 

b 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  SOCIAL  INTERPRETATION 

By  BEULAH  B.  DEISINQ  and  ALICE  MIEL 

TEACHER  PARTICIPATION  IN  SCHOOt  W  ^ 

MANAGEMENT  ROY  C.  WOODS 


COMPARATIVE  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  EDUCATION 

By  CORNEUUS  JAARSMA 


AXirmasnc 

OFirr  M.  WZL80V 
Wntmaor  *t  Mooatkm 
aMrtoB  tJolranlty 

AIT 

moTAL  BAJurr  vajutux 

DlTMtor.  A  L  EMmoI  9t  DmIcb 

bgiknce 

SAVOB  A.  WBBB 
Ofclrauai,  Dir.  of  ScImm*  aad 
Omen*  Paabody  OaOas*  for 

cmcs 

a  nBBY  VATTBBSOV 
ProfMMor  of  OoTommont 
TlM  Untranlty  of  Toxaa 

CLASSICAL  LANOUAOXS 

B.  L.  XILLKAy 
Prof— «'  of  &*tlB 
OhleM*  Uatrorilty 

OOmaEBCIAL 

BBSDBBICK  O.  BXOKOLS 

■dnoatlM 
of  Bdocatlw 

CBBATIVE  WBrriNO  - 

VBBVTWXLL  ICASOB  WHXTB  ' 
tertructor  la  Itaort  Story  Wrttlnc 
fiiiitar  Oo 


DIroetor.  Oarland  Soliool  of 
Homo  Maktnc  Bootoo 
HEALTH  EDUCATION 
BLABBL  O.  BBAOO 
Aaoodato  Profiwor  of  Eitncialiwi 
Bootoa  Utthronlty 

INDU8TBIAL  ABTS  . 

ABTEXTB  B.  XATB  - 

Profoanr  of  Indootrtal  BdiMattoB 
UalTonlty  of  Ollaolo 
MEASUKEICENT 
EBNBST  W.  TtEOS 


Doaa  of  UnlTorolty  CoHom 
itJtoin  CSaif< 


ftotoaoor  of 
kamurd  Uatr. 


! 


■NOLISH 

BVBBBTT  OBTCSZIX 
yyotoaoqr  of  Bdaoatloa 
Boatoa  uUyoralty 

KETBA-CDBBICULAB  ACTIVITIXS 

BDWABD  J.  BATOV 
ftoflOMor  of  Bdaeatloa 
Bootoo  naloorotty 

HBOOBAPHY 

DOUOLAB  O.  BZDOLBT 
Profiooor  of  Poogroptiy  la 
Clark  Uafyarolty 

QUIDANCE 

nan  b.  davis 

Doaa,  School  of  BSaoatloa 

UklTortoty 


HE8TOBT 

.DAVXBL  C.  ZVOWXAOV 
Pt'oioooor  of  Bdooatloa 
Nov  York  Uatrorolty 


UolTorolty  of  Soathora  CoUforala 
MENTAL  HEALTH 
LIVWOOD  W.  CEAa 
Dlrocto^  Cooatry  Doy  School  tor 
Boyo  of  Bootoa 
MODSBN  LANQUAOES 
LOUIS  1.  A.  XVBCIBB 
Aoooclato  Profoooor  of  iroeCh  aad 
Bdaoatloa.  Banrard  UalvoroMy 
MUSIC  EDUCATION 
1AJIB8  L.  KUB8BLL 
l^ofoooof  of  Bdaoatloa 
Toaokom  OoOoyob  Ooknabla  UalroMitp 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
BBBDBBICX  BAND  BOQXBB 
Doaa  of  Phyoloal  Bdaoatlan  aad  BoaMh 
Bootoa  Uatrorolty  a 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
PAUL  J.  MIlOrBB 
Saportnteadoat  of  Schoolo 
Oloaooo,  nUaoto 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
nBDBBIOX  B.  BOZTOV 
Profoooor  of  Bdaoattoo 
Uatrorolty  of  Wooklacton 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
BBVE8T  B.  OBOVBB 
rrofoooor  of  Boctologr 
Uatrorolty  of  North  Tiarolloa 
SUPERVISION 
BBVEST  O.  XBLBT 
Doaa.  Sdwol  of  Bdaoatloa 
Northwootora  Uatrorolty 
VISUAL  EDUCATION 
B.  DBAV  XcGLUVKY 
OIroctor.  Tho  Scarboroagh  School 


AiiTMO  SB  commmm4MtUm$  t*  tSa  djloo  of  tk§  puNtoAdr* 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,  PuUishert 
370  Attantlc  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 


NBWCOMS  A  OAUSS  CO,  IHtINTBRS.  SALBM,  MASS. 


THE  JOURNAL  of  GEOGRAPHY 


Official  Organ  of  tha  Nadona)  Council  of  Geography  Teac. 
Edited  bg  George  JL  VLoxim,  State  Teachers  dollege,  Mankato,  Min. 
This  magizine,  monthly  for  the  school  year,  is  devoted  to 
improvement  in  the  teaching  of  geography.  Every  teacher  of  this 
will  find  aid  both  as  to  content  and  method. 


Aiict  Foskr 


Ethtl  C.  Rothwii 
Gmgt  F.  Dtasy 
Mergant  Rigp 
EUzabith  Ehtltn 


K:  CONTENTS  OP  A  TYPICAL  ISSUE 

i  The  Malaga  Raisin  Distria :  A  Study  of  lledlteftanaua 

Agriculture . 

How  the  Curriculum  Grows:  The  Study  of  Cocoa, 

An  Example . 

The  Future  of  Manchurian  Agriculture  . 

Geography  Field  Work  in  the  Small  City  .  . 

Celery  Growing  in  the  United  States  .  <  o ' 

Editorial  Notes  and  News  .  .  .  ,  . 

Geographical  Publications  .... 

Subscripdon  price  $2.30  a  year.  Sent  free  with  membership  to  the 
National  Cotmdl^of  Geography  Teachers,  Annual  dues  $2.00. 

PttUidttd  by 

4.  J.  NYSTROM  &  GOT 

iSii  ELSTON  AVENUE  CHICAGO,  lLUNOIS| 


i 


OUTSTANDING  PUBLICATIONS  ON  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE 

Th«  OoUesTM  and  Pnbllo  Life— Dia  Proeeedlnge  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Anaiial 
Meeting,  1038.  Addreeaeo  by  Harold  L.  lekat,  HetnHoh  Bnuming,  Eohert 
M.  BuUhint^A.  J.  CarUon,  Norman  Foer$$or,  and  T.  V.  Smith.  Deaerlp- 
tione  of  Ck>llege  Couraea  in  Public  Affaire.  ^Annual  Beporta,  Minutea,  Mem- 
berahip.  Constitution.  (BULLETIN,  Maroh,  1988.)  $1.50. 

BULLETIN  of  the  Aaaooiation  of  American  Colleges,  edited  by  Ofay  Jf.  Baueely. 
laaued  four  timea  a  year.  A^.OO. 

Comprehenai-re  Examinations  in  American  Colleges  by  Edward  Safford 
JoMt,  Report  of  an  inrestlgation.  $SJM>. 

Oomprehensixe  Examinations  in  the  Humanltiee  by  Edward  Salford  Jona*. 
Questiona  used  in  senior  tenhlnal  examinationa.  Single  oopy,  $1J5; 
10  oopiee,  $10.00. 

College  Xusie  by  Randall  Thompron.  BefneO  of  en  investigation  of  non- 
0  professional  offeringe  in  aeleoted  typkiaX  inetltutioaa.  The  Macmillan 
^mpany.  New  York.  $S.50. 

Arehiteetural  Planning  of  the  American  College  by  J.  Frodriek  Lanon  and 
ArcMa  Jf.  Palmar.  The  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York.  $2.00. 

A  Burvey  of  College  PacultleB  by  B.  W.  XaaM.  Report  of  an  inveetigatlan 
of  the  background  of  college  teaohers.  Sin|^  copy,  85  cents ;  10  oopicB, 
IS.O0. 

The  College  Library  by  Henrp  M.  Wriaton.^  Kagle  copy,  10  cents ;  IS  copies, 
$1.00;  Hm  copies,  $6.00. 

rl  Ordera  for  tka  atooa  puhUaetiona  meg  ka  §ant  to  the 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 

19  WeM  44th  StraM,  Naw  York.  N.  Y. 


Tyrrell’s  American  History  Exercise^ 

'  ^  By  JAMES  F.  TYRRELL, 

g  AAaster  of  the  Thomas  J.  Kenny  School,  Boston 

i'  o  ■  ^ 


Tru9»Pals§  Exorcises 


CompUHon  Exerdst* 


I  4 


Recognition  Exercises 

For  daily  lesson  assignments,  home  work  and  examinations. 

These  exercises  are  in  line  with  the  modem  thou^t  of  leading  ednoi^ 
tional  anthorities  as  to  the  need  ol  supplementing  the  old  familiar  ^pe  of 
examination  with  something  more  comprehensiTe  and  yet  less  laborioos  and 
time-taking.  "I . 

Section  I — The  Period  of  Exploration.  f 

Section  II — ^The  Settlement  of  Virginia. 

Section  III — The  Settlement  of  Plymouth. 

Section  IV — The  Settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  1 

Section  V — The  Settlement  of  New  York,  a 

Section  VI — ^Ths  Settlement  of  New  Hampshire  and  Connectkui  i 
jJ^tion  VII — ^The  Settlement  of  Maryland  and  Bhode  Island.  I 
Section  VIII — ^The  Settlement  of  Delaware  and  The  Carolinas. 

Section  IX — ^The  Settlement  of  New  Jers^  and  Pennsylvania. 

Section  X — ^The  Settlement  of  Georgia. 

Section  XI — Struggle  between  Fran^  and  England  for  the  posseaaion 
of  North  America. 

Section  XII— 1763-1783. 

Section  XIII— 1783-1829. 

Section  XIV— 1829-1866. 

^  Section  XV— 1866-1898. 

Section  XVI— 1898-1936. 

Each  of  the  above  sections  (xmtains  separate  sheets  of  each  l^pe  of 
examination.  The  three  types  of  exercises  covering  one  section  shomd  be 
given  a  few  days  apart,  thus  allowing  the  teacher  to  emphasise  betwein  times' 
ihe  points  that  are  giving  trouble.  “  ‘ 

These  exercisee  will  interest  the  pupils.  They  are  more  comprehensive  v 
jfand  can  be  given  in  less  time  than  the  old  type  of  examination.  Th^  can 
^marked  accurately  and  uniformly.  Teachers  wiU  be  able  to  che»  theu 
instruction  and  discover  the  weak  points.  a 

TTBREIiL»S  AMERICAN  HISTORY  EXERCISES  fare  sold  in 
packages  of  150  sheets  on  each  of  the  above  sectiomu  A  package  cmitains 
60  sheets  of  each  of  the  three  types  of  exercises,  or  enough  for  mty  pupils. 

D  J 

Price,  per  package  (specify  which  section)  . . $1.86 

Smaller  quantities  at  1  cent  per  sheet.  Minimum . 26  cents** 

Complete  sample  set . 60  cents 

The  Palmer^Co.,  370  Atlantic  Av©.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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